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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, ‘the straw to make food to supply succeeding 


} . 
: ‘crops; hence if we put on enough of this 
BY JOSIAH TATU, kind of manure, we may raise large crops 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, of straw, but not grain in proportion. And 
further, as if we thought we had yet too 

No. 50 North Fourth Street, /|'much grain, we have our manure yards so 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘planned that the saline parts, which are the 


Mert at ey Ree ‘most important in the formation of the grain, 
z= aa ‘and which are soluble in water, have every 
Pree one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. facility to enable them to be washed away 
—— by repeated showers. 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. But is our pot es of planting - 
. : ‘sowing wheat, the most likely to insure the 
PORE. AE, SET: renee | largest yield! This is what I now wish to 
To tae Evrror,—At the present period, speak of. In the work of Jethro Tull, the 
when the price of agricultural produce of|/father of thorough tillage, printed about one 
trery description is so oer it pape ‘hundred years ago, he states, wor co 
great importance to the farmer to look)'other farmers were sowing two and three 
wound and see whether he can not increase||bushels of wheat to the iis, and reapin 
he produce of his soil without increasing|/only 15 or 20 bushels, he drilled about haif 
us expenses, a bushel in three rows, about eight inches 
This is particularly needful in raisin ‘apart, in the middle of six feet wide lands, 
‘rat; from some causes, perhaps not well/'and usually obtained about 40 or 50 bushels 
sseerstood, the wheat crop has become in per acre; and this without the aid of much 
‘e Eastern or Atlantic States exceedingly|'or any manure: this suecess he attributed 
Mecarious. Our wheat, even when not at-|'to tilling the land while the wheat was 
acked by enemies, such as rust or fly, has|'growing; he turned the furrow with what 
madera. eae in mn aah 0 his Sr wie. Whe eek po 
‘seed to the acre: the port of the I’arm-| and to the rows of wheat, like many who 
ers Club of New York, states that the quan- ‘use the plough are in the habit of tilling 
aoe decreased oa from 30 to 10 or 15) their eT : in ied -— es - ae 
Ss per acre. is diminution is proba- e€ ground was loose 
¥sowing tothe land being gradually sobbed by band boeing. - | 
* te chemical constituents of the wheat,|| This plan, though not adapted to Ameri- 
Sending the grain away, while we retain|/can farming, for the reason, that ncrally 
“an—Vor. IX.—No. 4. (105) 





106 Broadcast and Drilled Wheat. ns 


a, 


we wish grass to follow our wheat crop, was) Nos. 1 and 2.—Two acres of the broadeast , 


yet deemed sufficiently plausible to deter-| se cone pila a 
mine us to give a fair trial to the drilling,| 75 Shocks. ae 
in comparison with the broadcast plan. Ac-! — a wheat, or 27} ba, 
cordingly, in the fall of 1843, our field, the! ’ 

clover being all ploughed under, and a light’ No. G—Aike acre Sied, atpining thy 


| the land if any differ ' 
dressing of manure, about 10 one-horse cart- || ferior, treated exactly ait, 


loads to the acre, being spread on the sur-|| Se weed _— 1 peck of seed to 
face, was nicely harrowed. We commenced 35 Bushels. 
at one side—sowed broadcast about six acres, | 
with two bushels of seed to the acre; in| 3. 
about one week afterwards, we were fur- 1 Bushel and 1 peck of seed 

; ‘ . aa 42 Shocks. 
nished with a drill, by our enterprising’ 35 Bushels. 
neighbour, John Jones, of Bohemia ! fanor,| No. 5.—One acre drilled, a little diets 
who owned the only wheat drill in the State’ No. 4. 
of Delaware; commencing on the 20th of 1 Bushel and 1 peck of see: 
Nint! Avilied -ébe 27 50 Shocks. 

inth vg. Mae rilled about 27 aeres,| 40 Bushels to the acre. 
eo in about 10 aeres a day, with one)! 


No. 4.—One acre drilled, a little diaa.. 
No.3 ttle dista: 


; 


ushel and one peck of seed to the acre—|| Here we see that by the use of the j, 
the cost of the drill, including the services|jalone, the soil being in the same or per)», 
of one man am one horse, was 50 cents an|in an inferior condition, that the crop ya 
acre, though two horses were required to!)increased seven and a half bushels per gen. 
work the drill, All the wheat, both drilled||and adding the amount saved in the sew 
and broadcast, stood the winter well; to ap-|—three pecks—make eight bushels and og 
pearance, the broadcast looked best; it ap-|peck to the acre. And further, that the 
peared thicker, both in the fall and in the,amount of straw on the drilled acre, wit) 
spring; the drilled wheat, by our neighbours||smaller quantity of seed sown, increas: 
generally, was pronounced too thin and was||12 per cent., and the amount of grain » 
considered by them a failure. ithe same acre was increased more thay? 

In the Fourth month the weather was) per cent. 

very dry and warm, which seemed unfavour-|, It may be proper here to state that th 
able for wheat; it appeared to stop it from|;whole field, between 30 and 40 acres, was 
stooling sufficiently, causing it to shoot up|jmanured and treated alike; although fru 
ere and too thinly; but when the) eauses existing previously in the soil, som 

eads were formed, there was a manifest|/parts of the land being naked and barre», 
difference between the length of the drilled||was more denuded than others, the surisce 
and broadcast, those on the drilled wheat||soil being washed away, did not yield w 
being decidedly longer. The whole crop||well as other parts. I suppose that withow' 
was free from rust or fly, excepting along||the clover and manure, the field would ox 
one headland, which had been eaten off by| have averaged more than three bushels, 
cattle when about one foot or 18 inches in| certainly rot five bushels to the acre. 
height, where we found the fly in abun-|| The drill used, was invented and made by 
dance; showing certainly, that insects are||M. Pennock & Sons, of Kennet Square, 
most likely to attack irks plants whose||Chester county, Pa., the inventors of \ 
powers have been impaired; thus teaching|\revolving horse-rake. Seven rows, abou! 
farmers that the most likely way to avoid eight inches apart, are planted by it at ov 
the fly and even rust, is to keep their plants||time, about three inches in depth; 
by all known means, in as healthy a condi-||planters stand perpendicular, their pon’ 
tion as they possibly can, for where one field||projecting forward, produce small furrows 
of healthy vigorous wheat will be destroyed/|similar in shape, but deeper than those ma 
by the fly or rust, ten will be, which arejjby the teeth of the Cultivator. The whee 
either put in badly or are too poor. thus growing in the bottom of the fur 

Previous to harvest, we had five acresjis protected from the bleak winds of winte 
carefully measured with the chain and com-||and the fine earth pulverized by the ‘= 
pass, by W. Penington, the surveyor of the//fills up the furrows by spring and nour 
neighbourhood, assisted by John Jones, the young plants. ty 

The surveyor was presgnt when the wheat|| Our own convictions have been suffice") 
was cradled, and saw that each acre had its||\strong upon the above experiment, to © 
due share; it was put away in separate|jus to purchase a Drill, or as it should 
mows, and threshed separately, and thellcalled, a Wheat and Corn-planter—* * 
grain all measured. plants either equally well—for our ows 
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> which we have put in this fall, the en- 
wit 
Respectfully, 
Craries Noete. 
philadelphia, Tenth mo., 1°44, 


Ss 
so it will be seen I have not compared 
= the breadeast, in their per centage 
viel because of their distance apart, sup- 
ocing that the difference of yield might 


“ave been owing to some difference in soil. 





e of Apple-trees--Do natural trees 
AS outlive the Grafted ? 


A Long Island Farmer writes the following to the 
vow York Observer: it is not there only, but through 
che country generally, that the lingering of the large 

{ apple trees can be remembered. These were, per- 
paps, all raised from the seed, and show that while we 
.oprove our fruit by the grafting, we pay for the lux- 
oy ia the frequency with which we must renew our 
nhards. The editor well remembers the cutting 
down in his own orchard, from year to year, of strag- 
rung trees which towered up above the more recent 
a that surrounded them, and which were doubtless 
fom one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five 
vears old. The remedy which jis frequently urged, 
will, we trust, not be neglected. There is no question 
we must keep up our stock of good fruit by obtaining 
it from seedlings.—Eb. 


“AppLe trees live toa great age. There 
isatree on Peak’s bag in Portland har- 
hour, that has been known to bear fruit 
every season, for more than a hundred 
years.” 

The above paragraph was in your sum- 
mary of last week; and as I observe you 
have a small agricultural department in 
your paper, | take the liberty of submitting 
2 few remarks suggested by the above ex- 
tract. 

The fact stated is unquestionable. I can 
well remember when it was a common thing 
to see apple trees not only of vast age, but 
of immense stature. When I was but a 
child, I can distinetly recollect the remains 
oan orchard, on my father’s farm, the prin- 
cipal part of which the British had cut down 
wor fuel. Eight or ten trees only remained, 
«venerable cluster in one corner of the field. 
Almost every tree was not far from two feet 
in diameter, and in form more like the lofty 
«nd wide-spread oak, than our present apple 
‘ees. Some of them were dues forty to 
nity feet high, and of proportional breadth. 
I can well recollect, also, the ual decay 
of these early tenants of the virgin soil, and 
‘ne remarkable tenacity with which they 
“ing to life. As one large limb after an- 
other decayed and fell, new and vigorous 
Joung shoots would spring forth and grow 


Age of Apple Trees—Do Na 


The acre yielding 40 bushels of 


tural Trees outlive Grafted } 
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| with astonishing rapidity. I recollect The 
vee field of wheat containing about 40 acres. ||tree in particular, whose limbs had all de- 


cayed and fell off, one after another, til! no- 
thing but a hollow trunk, reduced to a per- 
fect shell, about eight feet high remained. 
And yet this apparently lifeless cylinder 
sent forth strong shoots near its top, which 
grew and bore fruit for many years. And 
it is now but a few years since the last re- 
mains of this ancient orchard were eradi- 
cated from the soi). 

What rendered the longevity of these 
venerable trees more striking was, that on 
this same farm there was another orchard 
of ten acres, that had been set out with 
great care, orily a few years before the 
revolutionary war, and was then too small 
to tempt the depredations of the enemy, and 
these trees long ago put on the appearance 
of premature old age; and now scarcely a 
solitary tree remains to remind one that the 
ground was once an orchard. In fact, it is 
many years since it lost that name. This 
orchard, I may add, had been grafted with 
great care, with a choice variety of fruit, 
and when [ first knew it, was flourishing 
and productive. 

[ have stated these facts with some par- 
ticularity, for the sake of suggesting some 
inquiries, as the following : 

Is it common, now-a-days, to meet with 
very large and aged apple trees, except 
where they were set out on the virgin soil 
of the country?! And if not, as I suspect 
will be found to be the fact, to what cause 
is the decay of our later planted orchards to 
be ascribed? We know, by sad experience, 
that niany other kinds of trees, which once 
grew, in all these regions, almost spontane- 
ously, and bore fruit abundantly, as the 
peach and plum, for instance, now require 
to be cultivated with the greatest care, and 
even then are exceedingly short lived. Many 
a time, when I was a boy, have I, after eat- 
ing a fine peach, said to ny companions, I 
will now plant this stone, and if my life is 
spared, in three years I will eat of its fruit; 
and as often have I realized the fulfilment 
of the prediction. In those days, our hedges 
were loaded with peaches, which, from their 
mere abundance, the very hogs disdained to 
eat, except to crack the stone and eat the 
pit! This fact I have witnessed with my 
own eyes. Why then has it become so 
difficult to raise peaches? Is it to be im- 
puted to any change in the climate? or to 
the exhaustion of some particular property 
of the soil? And does net the same cause 
operate on our apple orchards? ; 

But there is another inquiry which I wish 
to submit. Are not all these larg: and aged 
apple trees the production of th: natural 





Premiums for the best managed Farms. 


Sr@t? Can any man point me to an apple| 


tree one hundred, or even seventy five years 
old, that was grafted, as our present me- 
thod is, on the stock, or that was grafted in 
any way! Every man knows that a grafted 
tree is merely a continuation of the old one; 
and, therefore, though its existence be pro- 
longed by insertion into a new stock, it will, 
notwithstanding, in a few years, put on all 
the appearances of premature old age; and 
the sooner, as the process of grafting has 
been the more frequently performed with 
the same variety. We have become so fond 
of grafting and budding, that most men dis- 
dain a natural tree, however vigorous, except 
for a stock to be tortured and murdered; or 
if success attends the transformation, to be 
consigned to an early death. But is this 
extreme, wise! “Where did our delicious, 

fted fruit come from at first? And al- 
though the seed will not all produce the 
same variety, yet some of it will, or others 
still more excellent. 

I will venture then to suggest, in conclu- 
sion, that if we would cultivate more na- 
tural trees, of all kinds of fruit, and let 
them stand till “by their fruits ye can know 
them,” and then preserve the good and de- 
stroy the bad, we shall not only obtain new 
and improved varieties, but greatly prolong 
the life of our trees, On the present pro- 
cedure, one thing is certain asthe course o 
nature—our finest fruits must soon fail. Of 
this we have striking evidence in the gene- 
ral failure of the Newton Pippin, which was 
once as universally fair as oranges, and of a 
large size, but now often small and knotty. 
_Other examples might be given, but I must 

stop. 


Premiums for the best managed Farms. 


We are greatly in error if our readers do not relish 
the lively statements of the following letter. It is 
well sometimes to see how it strikes a stranger.—Ep. 


To the Editor of the Marlborough Gazette : 
Havine already received notice from two 
gentlemen, competitors, addressed to me as 
first named of a committee to award the pre- 
mium offered for the best managed farm in 
the county, it seems proper that I should 
state, in this, the most convenient form to 
all parties, that it will not be in my power 
to undertake the trust with which the Agri- 
cultural Society of Prince George’s bas hon- 
oured me. I am not the less grateful for 
the compliment which such an appointment 
conveys, for it assuredly implies a belief that 
the persons so delegated have not only taken 
a deep interest in the general subject of ag- 
riculture, but that their fondness for it and 
conviction of its parameunt importance, haye 


Vor. IX. 


an . . ° =, 
led them to inquire into and reflect y,. 


what constitutes good management, bx». .’ 
to principles and practical details, © 

It is not easy to imagine any duty , 
requires better judgment or more unyie,,. 
ing impartiality, than that of awarding x,,, 
a premium! How many things are ty \, 
considered! The extent of the farm to \, 
compared, not only with others, byt y. 
the resources at the command of the »»... 
prietor—such as capital in money, in Jab» 
in natural fertilizers, and in elements rep, 
site for compounding manures, &¢, ‘}), 
time the farm has been in possession of », 
present proprietor, with its original ap, 
present condition, and in that connexioy 
what have been his extraneous aids and s. 
cilities; and how far improvements hay. 
resulted from his Own sagacity and fore. 
thought, or from the knowledge and exper). 
ence of his manager; for the manager 
sometimes makes heavy crops under an im. 
proving system of husbandry, not by the di. 
rections, but in spile of the owner. 

All these and many other things are ty 
be taken into the account, and after aj), 
there will be liability to error, as well from 
overlooking important facts, as from giving 
undue weight to minor considerations; sti), 
with such colleagues as were on that com- 
mittee, 1 would, if my duties here would 
permit, most gladly have joined in the ip. 
spection of the farms to which they are 
invited, expecting to derive, not only pecu- 
liar pleasure in visiting their proprietors, 
but much information from observing their 
practice, and from being Salat with 
gentlemen of so much experience and judg- 
ment. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive 
any thing more agreeable and recreating to 
a passionate amateur of the country, and all 
that belongs to country life, than would be 
a comparison of the claims of competitors 
for such premiums, The thorough sifting 
that should be given to the candidate, would 
be a caution to all indolent and unthinking 
planters! The catechism should be begun, 
by a close examination of his personal 
agency in the concern, to know how much 
of the results were the fruits of his own 
thoughts and directions. But that agency 
is not always to be measured by the time ot 
a man’s rising, or the constancy of his pre- 
sence on the farm. There are some men 
who have things so systematised, that they 
can manage better when sick, or occasion- 
ally from home, than others who rise before 
day and are “fretting and fuming” from 
morning to night. The gentleman, Col. \. 
Bosley, of Hayfields, who took the premium 
“ presented by the hands of General Lafay- 
ette,” for the best managed farm <f that 
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Ppa en eee aeeeeeneena 
ear, was half his time bed-ridden, and had 
‘overseer; but he knew, every day, what 
; = doing —where it was doing—how it was 
ing—and why—yes, and that’s the great 
“pint, why that particular thing was being 
ioe at that particular time. He made an 
ependent fortune with hay, as his staple, 
a avery hilly, stony farm, 16 miles from 
Raltumore. ’ “ya? 

{ had lately, by special invitation, and 

- the kind permission of my boss, the 
“sisfaction to dine, on Indian Hill, the 
sromium farm of Massachusetts, to the 
proprietor of which the premium was 
swarded, not only for the best managed 
form, but for the best specimen of under 
Jeqining, and the best system of keeping 
farm accounts. Whomight not be prouder 
of such premiums than of military achieve- 
ments, and sometimes negative service, 
without achievements, for which our wise, 
thoaghtful, republican government, repre- 
senting two-thirds farmers, awards the high- 
est honours, the largest life salaries, hospi- 
als, pensions, fe. 

The proprietor of that farm, where I met 

some of the most accomplished agriculturists 
of Massachusetts, is half the year absent in 
the South. But he has things so set down 
and systematised, that he is constantly and 
exactly informed of what is going on. Ever 
man is numbered—and every job of aa 
to be done is numbered—and he knows, that 
na given day, number so and so, was at 
work on job No. 7, or 3, or 2, as the case 
may be. His people all rise at 5, A. M., by 
the ringing of a bell, as in a ship or a fac- 
tory; and breakfast by candle light he 
taking his seat when at home, at the head 
of their breakfast table, just to see that all 
are there, and that all ts right. After all 
is fairly under way, he is ready for his own 
family breakfast table, where, as well as 
throughout the house, you find a neatness, 
good order and abundance, corresponding 
with, if not even excelling the out doors 
management. In facet the neighbours do 
hint that “two heads are better than one.” 
Certain? it is, that I never saw a more 
unique, antique, venerable looking mansion 
outside—nor one in which reigns a more 
charming air of quiet, order, good manage-~ 
ment, and domestic taste and harmony. 
_ To economise time, even the kindling is 
in the kitchen “the overnight.” The hash 
's ready only to be “ war up,” and break- 
‘ast, with coffee, is all ready for the labour- 
ers in the “twinkling of an eye,” after the 
bell rings at five, 

The labourers—willing, steady and con- 
‘tant—are all white men, generally Scotch, 
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that point, I refer to his answers to questions 
propounded by the Society. When all is 
going on, as it goes every day, as smooth as 
clock work, Mr. Poor, rich “in all the qual- 
ities that give assurance of a man,” is then 
ready to take his family or his guest, as he 
did me, in his coach and “four in hand,” 
and that in his own hand, of preference, 
any where over delightful roads and a mag- 
nificent country, at the rate of eight miles 
an hour! I only mention it to show, that 
“best management” does not imply continual 
drudgery. At Indian Hill farm, as on al- 
most every farm in New England, there is 
a place for everything, and everything is 
in its place. You don't see a bridle on the 
ground here, and a swingle-tree in another 
place. Sheep skins eaten up by dogs, and 
harness lying out in the weather—axes 
scattered here and hoes everywhere—carts 
broken, and doors and gates off the hinges— 
negroes hunting here and there for the 
spade, or for him that had it last, to know 
where he left it. Galled horses with clogs 
on their feet and yokes on their necks; and 
oxen, as [ this morning actually saw a yoke 
in Washington, one pulling one way an the 
other the other way, with all his might— 
with a negro on each side, armed with a 
bludgeon, to drive them from one side to the 
other. There—in New England—one yoke 
does at least as much as three do here. 
They are all fat enough for beef the year 
round, and are driven rather by signs, and 
with very light whips, rather than by vio- 
lence. One must go to New England, to 
have an idea of the power, the docility, and 


the great usefulness of a single yoke of 


oxen. 

At Poughkeepsie, in the ploughing match, 
there weTe seven single span of oxen, and 
two of horses, started for the premium— 
each managed by a phoughman, without a 
driver-~the prize was taken by a span of 
oxen! The whip of the ploughman was 
lighter than the beech switches, which I re- 
member well, and to my great terror, were 
kept standing in the corner of a log-cabin 
school-house, in Calvert county, under the 
dread government of the never to be forgot- 
ten Robert Spicknall, 

Hew much | showld have been gratified 
eculd our committee, with the estimable and 
efficient Recording Seeretary of the Society, 
have been with me to witness many things 
that I saw on an almost literally flymg visit 
to Massachusetts and New York. I could 
“spin a yarn” worth hearing, out of it, if | 


had time; one that might make the woof 


and the web of an address, for which I see 
“by the papers,” I have been “set down” 


sometimes Irish, hired by the month, Onlifor your next meeting—but close confine- 
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rent here, and the disordered state of my| 
health, will not allow me to comply with | 
the wishes of the Society in that respect. 


Among other places, I made a visit to) 


Marshfield, and there ate chowder, made 
chiefly of codfish, taken in the “deep waters 
of the dark blue sea,” by the hand, hook 
and line of the great American commoner 
himself. 

Arriving before dinner, he took us first 
through his corn-field, by way of an appe- 
tizer—and what with the thickness of the 
corn and the number of the pumpkins on 
the ground, you might as well have been 
dragged through a Mississippi cane brake. 
I could not help thinking what glorious mu- 
sic a good pack would make in it, in pursuit 
of a grey fox or a wild cat. A large por- 
tion of the field would undoubtedly yield 
eighty bushels of corn to the acre, and yet 
corn of the same height with us, would not 
produce twelve bushels. He was proud, 
and had reason to be, of his large field of 
“ swedes”—his twelve beautiful heifers, of 
the stock he selected in England, and of his 
Southdown sheep; of erhich he generously 
tendered as many as I would accept, whic 
was a buck and two ewes, to go into Prince 
George’s. But of al] things he seemed to 
be fondest of and most familiar, with his 
noble oxen !—some six or eight yoke, that 
would average, in the shambles, at least 
twelve hundred. He seemed, too, to felici- 
tate himself particularly in the shade of a 
venerable and magnificent elm, near his 
house, “ Religione patrum multos servata 
per annos,” its graceful branches extending 
over a diameter of a hundred feet. 

Respectfully, 


J. S. SKINNER. 
Washington, D.C. 


Checking Horses. 


A COMMUNICATION Was made a year ago, 
to the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, re- 
specting a new, and, as it is stated, perfectly 
efficacious mode of preventing horses from 
taking fright and running away in harness, 
Hitherto several means, all of them imper- 
fect, have been devised to prevent acci- 
dents of this nature. One most in favour 
is a mechanism for detaching horses from 
the traces, and setting them suddenly free, 
but the mechanism is not always certain in 
its action; and it can be easily comprehended 
that, if the horses take fri ht on a descent, 
the sudden detaching of the carriage may 
be attended with very great danger. The 
author of the paper before the Academy, 
proposes a very simple remedy. Having 
remarked that rarely ie fright at 


Checking Horses— Milk. 


Vor. 1X 
ent an Ric cenit 
night,—the paper says never, but this js . 
mistake, for there have been instaneo: .. 
‘the kind—the author imagined that a}} +)... 
‘was necessary in order to check a hor. 
when running away, was to cause him ; 

be visited with temporal blindness; ana 
order to do this, he contrived by means of . 
‘spring connected with the reins, to cov. 
the eyes suddenly. This was done wh. 
ithe animals were at the top of their spec 
and the result was their instantaneous eto.. 
‘ping; for the light being suddenly exelyde, 

ihorses no more rush forwards, he says, wit), 
out seeing their way, than would a may 
afflicted with blindness. The theory of the 
invention is so reasonable, that we aro 
strongly disposed to believe in the utility o 
it, and we sincerely trust that we may pot 
be disappointed. How many calamities yay 
be prevented by the adoption of this simple 
means of checking horses, if the inventor 
be correct in his assertions; and, while we 
hail this discovery as a blessing, we cannot 
but regret that to the absence of some eff- 
‘cacious means of arriving at the result, 
‘France owes the loss of one of her most 
amiable princes. If such contrivance a: 
that spoken of in the paper before the Acade- 
my, had been under the control of the post). 
ion who drove the Duke of Orleans, and had 
been so effective as the inventor says such a 
check must be, the Prince would have been 
spared to his country and his family.—Bur- 
lington Gazette. 


Miix.—Milk is a perfect food for a grow- 
ing animal, containing the curd which is to 
form the muscles, the butter which is to 
supply the fat, the phosphates which are to 
‘build up the bones, and the sugar which is 


to feed the respiration. Nothing is wanting 
in it. The mother selects all the ingredi- 
ents of this perfect food from among the 
useless substances which are mingled in 
her own stomach with the food she eats— 
she changes these ingredients chemically in 
such a degree, as to present them to the 
young animal in a state in which it can 
most easily, and with least labour, employ 
them for sustaining its body—and all this 
she begins to do at a given and appointed 
moment of time. How beautiful, how won- 
derful, how kindly provident is all this!— 
Johnston, 


Feep the earth, and she will feed you:— 
act liberally towards her, and she will libe- 
rally reward you. It is vain, as the New 
England Farmer says, to try to cheat her. 
If you give her little, need not look for 
much; she will yield but little. 








Statistics of Fruit. 


As there seems to be at this time a gene- 
-4] awakening on the subject of fruits, their 
syiture, &c., all statistics on that subject 
will probably have an interest for your read- 
ors, and I therefore append the following 
~siculation of the value of fruit, per inde- 
-idual, raised in each state. The data upon 
which this is based, is Mr. Ellworth’s report 
of population and production for 1840. Leav- 





‘ng out fractions, the calculations stand thus:) 


Per person. 
New Jersey, - : ‘ - 61 2 
Connecticut, - ~ . ‘ c 
New Hampshire, - - . R4 
Vermont, - - - : . 73 
New York, - - ° ‘i 70 
Virginia, - - - - . 57 
Kentucky, ° o » 4 56 
Massachusetts, - - . . 53 
North Carolina, - - . 51 
Tennessee, . és “ a 44 
Pennsylvania, - - < » 36 
Delaware, . 4 ‘ 4 26 
Ohio, - ‘ ‘ j : 81 
Maine, : . . . . 29 
[llinois, - “ di a e OF 
Rhode Island, - . J a 26 
Missouri, - ° e . Y oA 
Georgia, - - . é w 23 
Maryland, - . é 7 29 
Indiana, = - ‘ i . . 16 
Arkansas, - . J s 7 12 
S. Carolina, - * J J 09 
Alabama, - - - ~ o 09 
Michigan, . . ‘ J 08 
Dist. Columbia, . a J 08 
Mississippi, ° “ i Z 04 
Louisiana, ~ ‘ s ‘ 03 
Florida, - . é & 02 


Wisconsin and Iowa, each one-tenth of 1 ct. 


Average in all the States, 45 cents each 
person. 

It might be a curious subject for investi- 
gation, for some one fond of such inquiries, 
tosee if some connection could not be traced 
between the quantity of fruit raised in each 
State, and its general healthfulness. That 
good fruit is a great promoter of health there 
18 now no question; the respected opinions 
of our sunlaneenin to the contrary notwith- 
standing. It would seem, from present in- 
dications, the day is not far distant when we 


shall have a much more bountiful supply of 


fine fruits than at present, and as a conse- 
quence, purer blood and less feverish brains ! 
_ In evidence of this increasing interest, on 
inquiring the other day at one of your large 
agricultural ware-houses for a tree-scraper, 
I was informed that an instrument for the 


Statistics of Fruit—Keeping Cattle Warm. 


|| purpose was formerly made at the eastward, 
but its manufacture had been discontinued, 
for the best of all reasons, the want of de- 
mand; but that there had been more inqui- 
ries for the article within the last year, than 


in all the ten years previously. A ship- 


scraper, With one of the points rounded on 


|| the grindstone, so as the better to get into 
the crotches of the tree, answers every pur- 
'| pose.— Southern Agriculturist. 


| For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Keeping Cattle Warm. 


| Ir we look abroad at the habits or neces- 
en of people, we find that as we advance 
from south to north, the consumption of ani- 
mal food increases, In hot climates, under 
the tropics, for instance, the diet is almost 
exclusively a vegetable one. Under a lati- 
tude of forty or fifty degrees, we require 
considerable animal food—if we advance to 
the frozen regions of the north, whale oil 
and bears” fat, are found among the luxuries 
of the board. These gross materials, almost 
to the exclusion of vegetables, are there 
found indispensable to keep up the neces- 
sary supply of nutrition and warmth. It 
has been long known both to chemists and 
observing men, that a cold atmosphere re- 
quires an extra quantity of food to sustain 
life and health; and this observation is just 
as applicable to the cattle and horses whose 
home is at our barns, as it is to our own 
species. If they are kept warm—housed 
from the storm, and shielded from unneces- 
sary exposure, they will need less food than 
if left unprotected through the winter in 
the open yard. In «me of economy then, 
as well as from kindliness of feeling, it is 
our interest to look to the comfort of our 
stock. The winter profit to be realised 
from milch cows, is unquestionably much 
affected by their treatment in this respect, 











his cattle in this latitude, must carefully 
attend to their comfort. I copy the follow- 
ing remarks from the fourth part of John- 
ston’s Agricultural Lectures, as particularly 
in point. These Lectures have been much 
spoken of and much read, and fault has been 
found with them on account of their scien- 
tific character. There is, however, abun- 
dance of practical matter in them, that may 
be made available by every intelligent farm- 
er. The extracts now bewerdet for the 
Cabinet, will, I think, do something towards 
confirming this assertion. N. 8. 
Burlington co., N. J. - 


“The degree of warmth in which the 
animal is kept, or the temperature of the 
atmosphere in which it lives, affects the 


and every one who would make the most of 
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quantity of food which the animal requires |The sheep in the field consumed the «,,, 
toeat. The heat of the animal is insepa-/ quantity of food, all the barley and cil-caj,. 
rably connected with its respiration. ‘The ‘and about 19 lbs. of turnips per day, fror, 
more frequently it breathes, the warmer it the first to last, and increased on the wh»), 
becomes, and the more carbon it throws off 36 stone 8 lbs. ‘Those under the shed ep. 
from its lungs. It is believed, indeed, by sumed at first as much food as the others 
many, that the main purpose of respiration, but after the third week they eat 2 bs ,, 
is to keep up the heat of the body, and that turnips each less in the day, and in th, 
this heat is produced very much in the same ‘ninth week, again 2 lbs. less, or only 15 |. 
way as in a common fire, by a slow combus- a day. Of the linseed-cake, they also oe; 
tion of that carbon which escapes in the jabout one-third less than the other lot, ang 
form of carbonic acid from the lungs. Place |yet they increased in weight 56 stone 6 |be 
a man in a cold situation, and he will either or 20 stone, more than the others. , 
starve or he will adopt some means of warm-,| “Thus the cold and exercise in the fie); 
ing himself. He will probably take exer-)\caused the one lot to convert more of their 
cise, and by this means cause himself to food into dung, the other, more of it into 
breathe quicker. But to do this for a length |mutton. 
of time, he must be supplied with more food. | “The absence of light has also a materia) 
For not only does he give off more carbon)|influence upon the effects of food in increas. 
from his lungs, but the exercise he takes|\ing the size of animals. Whatever excites 
causes a greater natural waste also of the jattention in an animal, awakens, disturbs, 
substance of his body. ‘or makes it restless, appears to increase the 
“So it is with all animals. The greater natural waste, and to diminish the effect of 
the difference between the temperature of, food in rapidly enlarging the body. The 
the body and that of the atmosphere in which)|rapidity with which fowls are fattened in 
they live, the more food they require to|the dark, is well known to rearers of pou|- 
“feed the lamp of life,”"—to keep them) try. In India, the habit prevails of sewing 
warm, that is, and to supply the naturalj\up the eyelids of the wild hog-deer, the 
waste. Hence the importance of planta- ‘spotted deer, and other wild animals, when 
tions as a shelter from cold winds, to graz-|\netted in the jungles, with the view of 
ing stock—of open sheds, to protect fatten-||taming and speedily fattening them. The 
ing stock from the nightly dews and colds— jabeence of light indeed, however produced, 
and even of closer covering to quiet and|'seems to soothe and quiet all animals, to 


gentle breeds of cattle or sheep, which Sei conan them to rest, to make less food ne- 


without restlessness, and quickly fatten. cessary, and to induce them to store up 

“A proper attention to the warmth of his!)more of what they eat, in the form of fat 
cattle or sheep, therefore, is of great practi-|jand muscle. 
cal consequence to the feeder of stock, By|| “An experiment made by Mr. Morton, on 
keeping them warm, he diminishes the|/the feeding of sheep, shows the effect at 
quantity of food which is necessary to sus-\\once of shelter, of quict, and of the absence 
tain them, and leaves a larger proportion lof light upon the quantity of food eaten, and 
for the production of beef or mutton. of mutton produced from it. 

“Various experiments have been lately|} “Five sheep of nearly equal weights, 
published, which confirm the opinions above|/were fed each with a pound of oats a day, 
deduced from theoretical considerations. Ofj\and as much turnips as they chose to eat. 
these I shall only mention one by Mr. Chil-/|\One was fed in the open air, two in an open 
ders, in which twenty sheep were folded in|\jshed—one of them being confined in a crib 
the open field, and twenty of nearly equal||—two more were fed in a close shed in the 
- weight, were placed under a shed in a yard.|/dark, and one of these also was confined in 
Both lots were fed for three months—Janu-||a crib, so as to lessen as much as possible 
ary, February, and March—upon turnips, as|/the quantity of exercise it should take. The 
many as they chose to eat, half a pound of|jincrease of live weight in each of the five, 
linseed cake, and half a pint of barley each|/and the quantity of turnips they respectively 
sheep, per day, with a little hay and sa!t."consumed, appear in the following table: 


Live weight. 


Unsheltered. 

In n sheda, 

Do. but confined in cribs, 
In a close shed in the dark, 
Do. but confined in cribs, 









poisonous. ‘T'ubers are occasionally formed 
along the stem, but they are, as#we all know, 
green and bad. This is entirely owing to 
their exposure to light. 

Having pointed out one of the sources of 
deterioration, it may be as well to name a 
means of improvement. Always dry the 
tubers before cooking them. If a potatoe is 
weighed when fresh taken up, then laid in 
a dry, warm place for some time, and again 
weighed, it will be found to have become 
lighter, in consequence of the evaporation 
of a portion of its water; and it will then in 
cooking be more mealy. In Ireland, with 
this in view, potatoes, when watery, are 
often taken out of the caves and kept ina 
dry place for a few weeks, and a great im- 
provement is the consequence. The French 
are aware of this fact. A writer in the 
Revue Horticole, says—“In unfavourable 
seasons potatoes are often found to be wa- 
tery and without flavour, although cooked 
with the greatest care. In this case, the 
mode of effecting an amelioration is easy: it 
consists in placing them near a stove or oven 
for about a week previously to their being 
used. At the end of that time they will be 
found mealy and of good flavour.”—London 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
































nave expected :— 
~ «That much less—one-third Jess—turnips 
were eaten by the animal which was shel- 
vored by the open shed, than by that which 
ag without shelter, while in live weight it 
-sined four pounds more. 
«That in the dark the quantity of turnips 
esten was one half less, and the increase 
of weight a little greater still. But that 
«hen confined in eribs—though the food 
eaten might be a little less—the increase in 
weight was not so great. The animal, in 
fet, was fretful and restless in confinement, 
and whatever produces this effect upon an 
snimal, prevents or retards its fattening. 

«That the most profitable return of mut- 
«on from the food consumed, is when the 
snimal is kept under shelter and in the 
lark. 

«Such a mode of keeping animals how- 
eyer, must not be entered upon hastily, or 
without due consideration. The habits of! 
the breed must be taken into account; the 
effect of confinement upon their health must 
be frequently attended to, and above all, the 
ready admission of fresh air and a good ven- 
tilation must not be forgotten. By a neglect 
of the proper precautions, unfortunate re- 
sults have frequently been obtained, and a 
sound practice brought into disrepute.” 





The Otter in India. 

We passed, to my surprise, a row of no 
less than nine or ten large and very beauti- 
ful Otters, tethered with straw collars and 
long strings to bamboo stakes on the hank. 
Some were swimming about to the full ex- 
tent of their strings, or lying half in and 
half out of the water; others were rolling 
themselves in the sun on the sand banks, 
utteriug a shrill, whistling noise, as if in 
play. 1 was told that most of the fishermen in 
this neighbourhood kept one or more of these 
animals, who were almost as tame as dogs, 
and of great use in fishing, sometimes driv- 
ing the shoals into the nets, sometimes bring- 
ing out the larger fish with theirteeth. I 
was much pleased and interested in the 
sight. It has always been a fancy of mine, 
that the poor creatures whom we waste and 
persecute to death, fur no cause but the gra- 
tifieation of our cruelty, might, by reason- 
able treatment, be made sources of abundant 
amusement and advantage to us. The sim- 
ple Hindoo shows here a better taste and 
judgment, than half the Otter-hunting and 
badger-baiting gentry of England. 

Bisuorp Heper. 


Improvement of the Quality of Potatoes. 


Ir is well known that in some soils, and 
in most seasons, the produce of potatoes is 
abundant, and their quality excellent; while 
in others the quantity is not deficient, but 
the quality is inferior; and there are situa- 
tions so unfavourable, that the crop is always 
tad in every respect. Occasionally, indeed, 
cold, wet seasons deteriorate this important 
crop, even in the best soil, on which the 
most skilful cultivation has been bestowed. 

Supposing, however, that all has been 

done that could possibly be effected, in the 
way of good cultivation, yet when the crop 
is fit for taking up, its proper after-manage- 
ment is a most important consideration. 
_ People think that if they guard their crop 
‘rom frost, they have done all that can be 
needed: but this is a mistake of the worst 
«ind. By improper management after taking 
UP, potatoes ®f the finest quality are easily 
spoiled; and, on the contrary, by judicious 
‘reatment, even such as are watery may be 
much improved. 

lt is of the first eonsequence that light, 
‘swell as frost should be guarded against, 
‘or light renders the tubers unwholesome. 

lhe stems, and in fact al] the parts of the 
potatoe plant above ground, are more or less 


Take an Agricultural paper, and some 
good family paper, and pay for them in ad- 
vance, 
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Insects injurious to Domestic Animals. ||leg of the animal, so as to cover a quanti:, 
ets os thi tenia of the nits, and in either case he w)|| S00n 
find his moistened hand covered with |iy),, 
Iv must be considered a singular circum-||larve. % 
stance, that scarcely an animal of any kind|} Another bot-fly, the Gaslerophilus hem, 
can be named, which is not made the prey ||rhoidalis, deposits its egg on the lip of tj, 
in some form of animals parasitical or other-|| horse, whence the larve are taken to 1}, 
wise, lower in the seale of being than them-|/stomach. It also, and perhaps more f,». 
selves. Even man himself suffers in this||quently, deposits its eggs, during the eyaey. 
way, and the animals domesticated by him,}jation of the dung, and the subsequent pro- 
not unfrequently fall victims to some of the|/trusion of the intestine. These bots arp 
various insects that seek their food, and pro-||frequently found within the verge of th, 
vide for their offspring by preying on the||anus, whence their name. They are Jes 
living. The hair, the skin, the flesh, the}|injurious to the horse than the other king. 
intestines, all have their injurious insects,||but sometimes occasion no little itching o; 
and even the vital parts are not always ex-|| irritation, when an injection of the linsee: 
empt. Lice multiply in the hair and fea-|!oil may be used to dislodge them. 
thers; grubs infest the nostrils, skin andj} A third bot-fly is the Gasterophilus vet. 
stomach; the entozoa are found in the flesh||rinus. The horse, while feeding or stay. 
of the living and apparently healthy beasts;|| ing in the harness, will at times be obseryed 
and one species, the filaria, has in more in-| to fling up his head suddenly, as if hurt . 
stances than one taken up its abode in the} alarmed; and frequently, if at liberty, wi) 
eye itself; worms of numerous varieties har-||run off to some other place. The trouble 
bour in the intestines, and in many waysj||is occasioned by this fly, which, poising 
cause irritation, disease and death. Where|/itself under the belly of the animal for » 
the field is so large, it cannot be expected||moment, darts between the fore-legs and 
that every part of it shall have been fully||strikes the throat of the horse immediately 
explored; but much useful information has||between and above the upper curve of the 
been gleaned, which, if spread before the||jaw, depositing an egg at each blow. This 
farmer, can scarcely fail of being beneficial||is done by a sharp-pointed ovipositor, and 
to him. hard swellings are sometimes caused at tha! 
The horse is one of the most valuable of|| point, from the repeated stingings inflicted 
our domestic animals, and perhaps the one||It is supposed the red bot, found occasiona!!y 
most liable to danger from the attacks of in-||in the stomach af the horse, proceeds from 
sects. Many good horses are lost every||this fly: but in what manner the lary 
year from bets, or diseases connected with,!|makes its way into the stomach, after the 
or produced by them. Some of the best!/egg is deposited in this way, is not very ob- 
writers on the horse and the insects inja-|| vious. We have found bathing the stung 
rious to the animal, divide the horse-bot into} part or the swelling, with spirits of turpen- 
three kinds, all the progeny of a speeies of||tine, to act favourably, either by allayinz 
(Estrus or horse-fly. The first and the one|| the irritation, or, perhaps from its penetrat- 
most common, is the parent of the bot com-|| ing qualities, destroying the young larve. 
monly observed in the stomach of the horse.||| In what manner the bot in the stomach ot 
‘The name of this fly is the Gasterophilus| a horse causes its death, does not seem to 
equi. ‘This fly deposits its eggs on the legs|| be well understood; and from the fact that 
of the horse, and when the horse bites or|| horses in perfect health, when accidentally 
licks the spot covered by the nits, the young|| killed, have had their stomachs found filled 
larvm adhere to the tongue and are carried|| with bots, some have denied that they ever 
into the stomach, where they fasten them-||do injure the horse or cause death. It is 
selves to its coat, and remain until ready to||law of nature, however, that al] parasites, 
assume the pupa state, when they cease to!!| whether on plants or animals, do inflict in- 
adhere to the coat of the stomach, are’ex-||jury and may occasion death; and the bot 
pelled with the dung, pass into the earth!|does not seem to form an exception to this 
and through the chrysalis state, and finally||law. And from the facts that they do some- 
emerge perfect insects. This bot-fly is tool] times fix themselves in the upper part of the 
well known to need description. Any per-|| windpipe and produce a fatal irritation and 
son may satisfy himself of the manner in||cough; that they sometimes collect in suc! 
whieh this worm is produced from the egg,|| masses in the first intestine as completely 
by scraping some fresh deposited ones from|| choke it up and fatally obstruct it; and thet 
the hair, and placing them in his closed|| when death attributed to bots has happened, 
hand, first moistening it with saliva; or he||the stomach immediately on death has bee" 
may place his hand thus moistened on the|! found perforated in a multitude of places, " 
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ems scarcely possible they should not oc-|| July. The irritation the wormpoccasions as 
.<ion death. The bot may not be guilty of \it works its way up the nose, Is maddening 
1 the mischief charged upon it, but enough||to the animal: the inflammation caused, 
will remain ne. us in considering it jsometimes extends to the brain, and the 

. most formidable insect enemy of the|\animal dies in convulsions. Unless more 
.orse, Little can be said in favour of any || than one is present, the sheep is not in much 
¢ the thousand remedies prescribed for||danger after the irritation is over; but where 
che bot, as skilfully conducted experiments a2 number of them are found, they are very 
ave shown that no agent sufficiently pow-|/ injurious in all their stages. Many reme- 
erful to kill the bot can be brought to act||dies have been prescribed for this worm in 
on them, that would not be equally fatal||the head of sheep, but unfortunately, as in 
.. the horse. Prevention, in this case, is|/the case of the horse-bot, with little success. 
better than cure. If, while the season of|/Injections of soap-suds, or of animal oils 
the bot-fly lasts, the legs be wiped down||mixed with water, or of spirits of turpen- 
carefully once a day, with a cioth moistened |)tine reduced with water, have sometimes 








» warm water, or where this is not conve- 
sient, if the eggs are scraped from the hair 
with a sharp knife as often as they are de- 
oosited, there will be little danger of enough 
getting into the stomach to produce injury. 
~ ‘There are two other kinds of worms that 
.re sometimes injurious to the horse. One 
of these is the long round worm, Lumbricus 
eres, found in the stomach and small intes- 
tines. A smart dose of physic will usually 
expel these; but Youatt recommends, as not 
interfering with the feeding or work of the 
horse, emetic tartar with ginger, made into 
a ball with linseed oil and molasses, and 
given every morning half an hour before 
the horse is fed. ‘The other worm is the 
needle-worm or Ascaris—small, and found 
principally in the rectum or large intestines. 
They are discovered by the irritation they 
cause about the anus, and in that case an 
injection of oil will generally prove an ef- 
fectual remedy. 

The sheep has several insect enemies, 
that at times cause great losses of this val- 
uable part of the farmer’s domestic stock. 
Of these, one of the worst is the sheep-bot, 
(Estrus ovis. During the summer months, 
locks of sheep may be observed in a state 
of great agitation, their noses close to the 
ground, stamping violently occasionally, and 
seeming to listen as if for some enemy. The 
cause of this disturbance is the presence of 
the fly of this worm, one of which is suffi- 
cient to alarm a whole flock. The fly is 
smaller than the horse bot-fly—of an ash- 
grey appearance, owing to white spots on a 
cark ground, and glistening wings. It 
makes its attack on the nostril of the sheep, 
in the mucous covering of which it deposits 
an egg, the young larva from which crawls 
up the nostril and makes its way into some 
of the sinuses of the upper part of the nose. 
Here it remains till the next year, when it 
quits its hold, descends to the nostril, and is 
usually expelled by sneezing. It penetrates 
‘ne earth in which it passes the pupa state, 
tnd emerges a perfect insect in June’ or 





ibeen successful, when the larva was acces- 
isible; as have fumigations of burned leather 
‘or horn, causing the animal to sneeze vio- 
lenty. In some extreme cases, or where 
ithe animal was of great value, trepanning 
‘has been resorted to with success; but un- 
less done skilfully, the remedy would be 
more fatal than the insect. As preventives, 
we have found troughs to which the sheep 
could have access at all times, the bottoms 
to be smeared with tar over which salt was 
to be strewn, to be one of the readiest and 
best; but on no account should an occasional 
tarring of the nose be omitted during the 
summer months, on those farms on which 
the fly is found. Furrows should occasion- 
ally be opened in sheep pastures, as instinct 
teaches the animal, when attacked, to fly to 
these or some other place where dry earth 
or dust can be found, as his best security 
against this enemy. 

Another enemy of the sheep, which ope- 
rates most injuriously to the health of the 
animal), and on its wool, is the well-known 
sheep tick, Hippobosca ovina. ‘This anima! 
lays only one egg, which is the nymph or 
pupa; is first white, and then brown, and 
fastened to the wool of the sheep. The 
sheep tick is found most commonly on 
poorly fed sheep in the spring; and all that 
are not taken off in the wool at shearing, 
seek refuge on the lambs, and bite and irri- 
tate them at pleasure. Our remedy for the 
tick, has been, at the time of washing, to 
rub a handful of soap on the animal before 
putting it in the vat; and as, in the process 
of washing one or two hundred, the water 
will become a strong suds, dipping the 
lambs in it will free the whole flock. In 


England, a common wash “is a pound of 


arsenic, boiled with a pound of soft soap and 
1a pound of purified potash, in four gallons 
of water. When the arsenic is dissolved, 
the solution is thrown into a dipping tub, 
and forty gallons of water added, into which 
the sheep are plunged; care being taken to 
tallow none of the fluid to enter the mouth 
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of the animal.” A German writer, Bock, 
advises thdt sheep infested with ticks, be 
dipped in a decoction of the leaves of the 
common maple. 

Sheep are exposed to the attack of a flesh- 
fly, Musca carnaria, which deposits its young 
in any offensive matter collected in the wool 
on any part of the animal; and these attack 
the flesh with such voracity, that unless 
speedy relief is afforded, the poor creature 
may be said to be literally eaten alive. It 
is remarkable with what instinctive cer- 
tainty these flesh-flies will collect around 
an animal already “struck,” prepared to 
contribute their part to its destruction. Oc- 
casionally the effects of this fly are severely 
felt in this country, but in a slight degree 
compared with those experienced in Europe. 
When a sheep is discovered to be infested 
with maggots, it should at once be removed 
from the flock, which should be taken from 
the field to another, as a partial preventive 
from the fly. ‘The diseased animal should 
be thoroughly washed in strong soap-suds— 
the wool and all filth carefully removed, to 
show the extent of the evil; all the insects 
visible picked out of the lacerated flesh, and 
the wounded parts completely washed in 
spirits of turpentine. In the few cases that 
have occurred in our flocks, this course has 
proved entirely successful; a single applica- 
tion of the turpentine, if the wounded parts 
are thoroughly penetrated by it, bringing 
out the insects that may be concealed from 
sight. It may here be remarked, that we 
have found this application of turpentine the 
best remedy in all cases where. sores or 
wounds in animals have been attacked by 
flies, and if used previous to the attack, it 
is one of the most certain preventives.— 
Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society. 


Bancroft’s Address. 


Delivered at the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Fair, Poughkeepsie, on the 19th of 9th mo, 


We are indebted to the Poughkeepsie Telegraph of 
the 25th, for a copy of this Address. We have 
read it with much pleasure, and regret that il was not 
our privilege to hear it. The following extracts will 
serve to show, that although it was not so matter-of- 
fact and thoroughly practical, as might seem best 
adapted to an audience of working-men, it was yet 
such as every intelligent farmer would listen to with 
delight. There is a debt we owe to the great pioneers 
in enterprises, which, at the time seemed ahead of 
their age, and from which we are every day deriving 
profit and comfort, that can scarcely be better paid, 
than by infusing into the public mind a disposition to 
appreciate the benefit; and when we justly award to 
others the high character of benefactors, we only show 


content with improvements in the materia. 
orld alone. ‘From their generous impulses 
i 


Vor. Ix 


a 
that we are not unworthy gatherers of a harves: ¢ 
which they had laboured while we slept, or before = 
entered on the field of action.—Ep. , 


I wovxp not limit the achievements of » 
farmers of New York to the subjectic 2 tn 
beautiful adornment of its soil. “The nny 
works of internal communication, to)... 
this State a wonder to the world, were ;... 
menced by the enterprise of yoursely,. 
and undertaken when farmers held powe, 
Call to mind the immense structures wy, 
make this State the astonishment of 4), 
world; its channels for inward commuynie,. 
tion carried upwards to the waters of »), 
St. Lawrence, stepping aside to the Ontay: 
and united at the north-west with the j!)i,.. 
itable wilderness of our inland seas: 
then join me in paying tribute to those wh, 
were the servants of the public mind , 
commencing this gigantic system. Tp J). 
Witt Clinton, whose capacious mind graspe: 
in advance, the sum of its infinite benefit 
whose energetic, vehement and cominandiy» 
will, was to the enterprise like a power, 
mill-stream, as it dashes on an overshy: 
wheel of vast dimensions. ‘To Van Burey. 
who, when the bill for the construction «: 
the canal had almost been abandoned by jt: 
earliest friends, put forth those noble-spir. 
ited, well-remembered exertions, which r- 
suscitated it when all seemed lost, and re- 
stored it to the approbation of your legis). 
ture. Well might those chiefs in the worl 
of opinions, embrace each other in the hour: 
of their success. If in action they wer 
often divided, in this great service the 
share a common glory. . 

But the farmers of New York are no 


springs your system of free schools. The) 
have proved themselves the liberal bene‘ac- 
tors of academies and colleges. They, to, 
have been careful for the means of their 
own special culture, and have founded am 
nurtured societies for promoting agriculture. 
For an example of the virtues of private lite, 
I name to you the farmer of Westchester 
county, the pure and spotless Jay, who s& 
sisted to frame our first treaty of peace, 
which added Ohio and the lovely West & 
our agriculture. Side by side with him, ! 
name the friend of his youth, Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, the younger, the enlightened state> 
man of our Revolution, whose expansi’« 
mind succeeded in negociating for our cov" 
try a world beyond the Mississippi, 
gained aecess for our flag to the gulf ot 
Mexico. Here, on the banks of the Hue- 
son, he is celebrated as it were by every 
steamboat, and remembered on your farms 








iy, 4. 
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- vepembered the virtues of Stephen Van|iand rendered useful. 
ho first brought Durham cattle||in what age and in what land the cereal 


+. (ithful advocate, and perhaps institutor, | 


Rensselaer, Ww 7 a 
“she State, and liberally diffused the breed. 


‘Join with me also in a tribute to Mitchell, 


: one of the earliest agricultural societies ;| 

.. Jesse Buel, who connected science with 

« taught how the most barren soil may 

; made vastly productive, diffused his ac- 

sitions by the press, and by life and by 
orecept was the farmer's friend; to Willis 
(avlord, whose agricultural essays are stand- 

«rd authorities, honourable to the man and 
», the State; to Le Ray de Chaumont, who 
cept alive an agricultural society in Jeffer- 
oy county, When all others had expired, 
and gave the impulse to the formation of 
she State Society, of which he was the first 
oresident; to James Wadsworth, for his 
kil] as a cultivator, and still more for his 
\beral exertions, pouring out thousands after 
‘housands, at the impulse of a generous mind, 
»s if from a well-spring of good will, to pro- 
mote agricultural science in primary schools. 
And I should be wanting on the occasion, 
iid Inot tender the expression of your re- 
eard to the present president of the State 
Society; to the influence of that institution 
of which he is the honoured head; to its 
Journal of Agriculture, to its annual fairs, 
But let me also entreat its friendly wishes 
to its purpose of establishing an agricultural 
school; and to that other more diffusive de- 
sign of introducing, through its secretary, 
scientific works on agriculture, into school 
braries. [am happy also to announce that 
efforts are now making to constitute agri- 
culture, as it deserves to be, a branch of in- 
struction in one, at least, of your Universi- 

[ have named to you some of the benefac- 
tors of agriculture in New York. ‘Their 
benefits endure. The pursuits of the farmer 
bind him to home. Others may cross conti- 
nents and vex oceans; the farmer must 
dwell near the soil which he subdues and 
fertilizes. His fortunes are fixed and im- 
movable. The scene of his youthful labours 
is the scene of his declining years; he en- 
joys his own plantations, and takes his rest 
beneath his contemporary trees. 

But the farmer is not limited to the nar- 
row circumference of his own domain; he 
stands in relation with all ages and all 
climes. Your society has done wisely to 
urge on those who bear the Gospel to un- 
faught nations, ta study their agriculture, 
and report for comparison every variety o 
ullage. All ages and all climes contribute 
‘o your improvement. For you are gathered 
‘he fruits and seeds which centuries of the 


* New York State Agricultural Society. 
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aronh his experimental zeal. On this day |} existence of the human race have discovered 


Tell me if you can, 


grasses were first found to produce bread ! 
Who taught to employ the useful cow to 
furnish food for man! When was the horse 
first tamed to proud obedience? The pear, 
the apple, the cherry—where were these 
first improved from their wildness in the 
original fruit?) And whose efforts led the 
way in changing the rough skin of the 
almond to the luscious sweetness of the 
peach! All ages have paid their tribute to 
your pursuit. And for you,,the sons .of sci- 
ence are now scouring every heath, and 
prairie, and wilderness, to see if some new 
grass lies hidden in an unexplored glade; 
if some rude stock of the forest can offer a 
new fruit to the hand of culture. For you 
the earth reveals the innumerable beds of 
marl: its mineral wealth, the gypsum and 
the lime, have remained in store for your 
use from the days of creation. For you, 
Africa and the isles of the Pacific open their 
magazines of guano; for you old Ocean 
heaves up its fertilizing weeds. 





New York State Agricultural Society. 
Annual Meeting—January, 1845. 


To Agricultural writers and Farmers generally. 


Tue Annual Convention of the New York 
State Agricultura] Society, which will con- 
tinue in session for several days about the 
middle of January proximo, will be occupied 
with the examination of many subjects highly 
important to the Agricultural community, 
and to citizens generally. The range of in- 
vestigation (in the Reports from committees, 
in the Essays prepared by various writers, 
and in the remarks from sundry speakers,) is 
designed to embrace all topics of leading in- 
terest, in reference to such improvements as 
may better enable the farming communily 
of this State, to sustain itself under the 
competition generated by the fertile and 
cheap lands of the West—such as improve- 
ment in the character and management of 
stock—in the introduction or promotion of 
new branches of farming industry—in the 
application of Science as a profitable auxili- 
ary in various departments of rural indus- 
try, as well as in the composition of manures, 
and the cultivation of the soil—includ- 
ing, not least though last, the diffusion of 
Agricultural and Horticultural knowledge 
through the instrumentality of the Public 
Libraries and Common School Organizaticn. 
Sufficient isShow known, from consultation 
with gentlemen most conversant with these 
matters in different sections, to warrant the 
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undersigned in expressing a belief that the 
approaching Annual Convention wil! concea- 
trate the efforts of the friends of Agricul- 
ture in a manner eminently conducive to 
the great objects for which Agricultural Or- 
ganization is desirable. The mornings and 
afternoons will be devoted to business, at the 
Agricultural Hall in the Old State House, 
at Albany; and the evenings to sociable in- 
tercourse among the members of the State 
and County Societies, and other friends of 
Agriculture and Horticulture from all sec- 
tions of the State of New York, and from 
several neighboring States. ‘The eourtesy 
of the friends of the cause in and around 
Albany, the undersigned also feels warranted 
in saying, will be manifested liberally in pro- 
moting the comfort of gentlemen attending 
the Convention on this interesting occasion. 


The multiplicity of business and the immense}} Potatoe, with special reference to the 
crowds at the State Fairs and Cattle Shows,|;mena of the extraordinary visitation whic: 


New York State Agricultural Society. 


| 


Vor. [x 


‘or the best Essay on Farm Man 
as details ermperans with the «. 
cessful m ement of a farm, a gold 
worth 820." + ® gold moda 

‘or the best Essay on the Rotaticy 
Crops adapted to the climate of this S, 
gold medal worth $20. 

For the best Essay on Subsoil Ploug);,. 
with results of actual experiments jy» 
State of New York, a gold medal or So 

For the best Essay on the Culture a.) 
Manufacture of Silk, briefly stating resy),, 
already attained in the United States » ... 
medal worth $20. 

For the best Essay on the Cultivation ,; 
the Apple, for exportation as well as dogs. 
tic use, a gold medal worth $20. . 

For the best Essay, detailing observations 
made on the Culture and Diseases of +4, 


a 
ATE en: 


State. . 


ya Poi 
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render it impracticable on those occasions to/| has largely desolated the Potatoe Crop in tie 
convene the friends of Agriculture as fully}; United States, and embracing suggestions 
as desirable for deliberation, discussion, and|| for counteracting the difficulty in the futur, 
sociability ; and it is hoped and believed that}| cultivation of that crop—a gold medal wort) 


the January Convention will furnish oppor- 
tunities for promoting these objects, to the 
satisfaction of Agriculturists and friends who 
may honor the convention with their presence 
jrom this and other states. 

It may be added that the Agricultural 
ineetings, commenced satisfactorily last win- 
ter, will be continued on each Thursday 
evening of the approaching winter; and 
friends of the cause generally are invited to 
attend, at the Society’s Hall. 

Among the business which will employ 
the time of the State Society at the Annual 
Meeting, will be an examination and decis- 
ion on the merits of the Reports and Essays 
and Books on the various subjects embodied 
in the following schedule, adopted by the 
Executive Committee—John P. Beekman, 
President, in the chair—several of the pre- 
miums, on important subjects, (as_ stated 
when Premiums were first offered months 

0,) being open to competition from citizens 
of other States as well as New York. 


PREMIUMS OFFERED-—— 


To be awarded at the Annual State Agri- 
cultural Convention in January, 1845. 


For the best series of Essays on the im- 
portance of Scientific Knowledge in prose- 
cuting successfully the ordinary pursuits of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, (copy right 
reserved to the author,) $100. 

For the best ‘Text-book on Agriculture and 
Horticulture, for the use of schools, (copy- 
right reserved as before,) $ 100. 


$20. 

For the best Essay on the means of dit. 
fusing Scientific Knowledge in connexion 
with Agricultural and Horticultura! Inform. 
ation, through the instrumentality of the 
Public Libraries and Schools, with a cata. 
logue of books suitable for the purpose—a 
gold medal, worth $20. 

For the best managed Farm, considering 
the land, stock and produce, with details 
exemplifying accurately the management 
of said Farm, showing the expense and 
profit of cultivation, a gold medal, worth 
$20. 

For the most satisfactory Report of Expe- 
riments in turning under green crops as me- 
nure, on not less than one acre of land, Sli). 

Second best, 2 vols. of the Transactions. 

For the best experiment in the prepara- 
tion and application of manures, with details 
of the expense and all matters connected 
therewith, $10. 

For the most satisfactory experiment on 
a stock of cattle not Jess than four in nun- 
ber, in ascertaining the relative value of the 
different kinds of food used, as compared 
with hay—with a detailed account of the 
fodder used, and the expense of raising ani 
feeding the same—the experiments to be 
made in three winter months, or whenever 
satisfactory experiments can be made, 52). 

Second best, 2 vols. Transactions. 

Third best, Diploma. 

For the best experiment in flooding 4n¢ 
irrigating lands, $10. | 

or the best managed flock of sheep, '*- 
cluding particular statements of the breed, 
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? “ value—a gold medal, worth $12. 
a , Report of the best managed Dairy, 


»» q detailed statement of expense, and 


;the profits of the said Dairy, a gold 

|. worth S20. 
tw the greatest quantity and best quality 
; Rutter produced on any farm, from a given 
“vor of cows, iu thirty days the present 
". with a particular statement of the me- 
- of making and preserving the same— 

“Jing a satisfactory account of the man- 
in which the cows have been fed, and 
*.. general management of the milk and 
stor, a Silver Medal. 


Por the best report of experiments in the 


«vation of Indian corn, on not less than 
acre of ground—a gold medal, worth 
“)). 
‘Second best—a medal, worth $15. 
Third best—a medal worth, $10,—the 


oorts to be made with a view of determin- 


-what are the peculiar laws relating to 
‘at crop—particularly how thick it should 


slanted—how the plants should be dis-|| 
buted on the ground—whether in hills,| 


lls or otherwise; what kind of manure, 
od how it should be applied—the manner 
‘cultivation and the kind of corn planted, 


. . Pe ee 1 a 
of keeping, increase, amount of) 


tere concerning the management as | 
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Mr. Stephen R. Crawford, of Philadelphia 
county, was elected a resident member. 

Letters were read from Commodores Stew- 
art, Read, and Connor. 

A committee of five persons were ap- 
pointed to inguire into the provisions of the 
jlaw against the trespasses of gunners, on 
farms in the neighbourhood of the city and 
adjoining counties. ; 
| Dr. Emerson informed the meeting of his 
determination to erect a Machine for crush- 
ing bones, on his farm, for manure; and 
would request the appointment of a com- 
mittee to examine and report on its efficacy 
when conipleted 

A committee of four persons was ap- 
‘pointed, consisting of Messrs. Kennedy, 
Clement, Richie and Newton, to consult 
with farmers who attend market, and others, 
(on the subject of establishing a Reading 
Room in a central part of the city, where 
the leading Agricultural Journals and pa- 
pers may be perused; the room to be kept 
open on certain evenings in the week. 
| A. Ciement, Rec. Sec’ry. 

Philadelphia, Nov. Sth, 1844. 
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ALABAMA Wueat.—Several farmers in 
the neighbourhood of Cincinnati, have culti- 
vated a new variety of wheat for a vear or 


be particularly stated; also the cost of two past, with great satisfaction. It is 


each process, the amount of corn raised b 
ch of the different modes of culture, and 
the relative profits. 

Persons wishing further information on 
any subject connected with the operations 
‘the Society, will be answered on applica- 
ton to Henry O’Rielly, Recording Secre- 
tary, Alabany. 

Competitors for any of the numerous pre- 
iums offered above, are required to trans- 
mit their manuscripts to the Recording Sec- 


called Alabama wheat, from the fact that 
about half a pint was brought here from 
\ that State in 1839, by an observing farmer. 
'' After finding that it succeeded well in this 
climate, he disseminated it for seed, and it 
‘is computed that this year 2000 bushels 
| have been raised, chiefly in the White-water 
‘Valley. It takes the preference, by far, 
over all other kinds of wheat brought to the 
Cincinnati market, weighing from 64 to 68 


pounds to the bushel. Its vield has aver- 


etary, at Albany, previous to the Ist of aged about thirty bushels to the acre this 
= ee om i. : 7 1] ~Y Sit 
January—the awards on which will be de-| scason.— Saturday Post. 


ared during the session of the Annual 
Convention. In behalf of the Executive 
Committee, 
Henry O’Remtty, Rec. Sec’ry, 
Agricultural Hall Old State-House, Albany. 


The premiums offered in the above extracts from a 


| Tne ripening of the Tomatoes, says the 
Kitchen Garden Calendar, is of secondary 
| importance, as that may be accomplished by 
cutting them off before frost injures them, 
jand hanging them up in a warm kitchen, 


‘where they will ripen in due time, and be 


reular just received, are in relation to objects of such) as good for use as if matured on the plant. 


reneraland permanent interest, that it affords partic. 
at pleasure to throw them before our readers,—Ep. 





Minutes of the Philadelphia Agricultu- 
ral Society. 


Ata stated meeting of the er 
“ciety for promoting Agriculture, held on 


the 6th inst., James Gowen, Esq., Vice-|| week, sometimes | 
resident, in the chair; present fifteen mem- 


vers 
-s 





| ye ers oa 
|| Ir is astonishing with what rapidity 


| fowls increase when well fed, kept in con- 


fined cribs, and in a darkened room. Fed 





$e ee 


on a mixture of 4 lbs. of oatmeal, 1 lb, of 


suet, and half a Ib. of sugar, with milk for 
drink, five or six times a day, in summer, a 
dorking will add to its weight 2 lbs. in a 
| $ lbs. in four days. A 
young turkey will lay on 3 lbs. a week, 
|\under the same treatment.—Johnsion, 
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Morsr’s Tetrorara workep ey Licut- 
NING FROM THE CLovps.—During a thunder 
storm at Baltimore, the superintendents o 

Morse’s Magnetic Telegraph, removed the 
galvanic batteries and suspended the opera- 
tions of the telegraph, to avoid being injured 
by the electrical discharges from the clouds; 
the lightning having been attracted by the 
wires, counteracted the effects of the dis- 
charges from the batteries, and interrupted 
the operation of the telegraph. On the with- 
drawal of the batteries, the wires were ope- 
rated upon by each successive flash of light- 
ning, the telegraph working precisely in the 
same way as when in operation for the trans- 
mission of intelligence; thus proving (what 
few doubt) that the electricity of the atmos- 
phere, and that generated by the galvanic 
battery are identical, or alike in their opera- 
tion upon conducting substances.— Exchange 
paper. 

Manufacturing Establishments of Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. 


Tuer following remarks and table by C. G. Childs, of 
the North American, are taken from that paper of the 
Qist ult. The latter very plainly exhibits the strong 
interest which our farmers have in the prosperity of the 
woollen manufactories. If84,500 lbs. of wool are needed 
weekly, more than 4,200,000 Ibs. would be annually 
required to supply the establishments in this vicinity. 
If further, we suppose one acre of land to produee ten 
Ibs. of wool, 420,000 acres would be requisite to supply 
the yearly demand of our own immediate neighbour- 
hood. This is equal to a district of 656 square miles. 
— Eb. 


Tne extent and variety of the manufac- 
tures carried on in Philadelphia and its vi- 
cinity, are little understood, even by the best 
informed of its citizens. ‘The absence of 
any statistical information, either local or 
national, of an authentic character, has hith- 
erto kept the public in ignorance in refer- 
ence to all the leading branches of agricul- 
ture and manufactures, which it is desirable 
that every business man should possess, and 
without which legislatian proceeds blind- 
folded. 

In Massachusetts information of this kind 
is easily obtained, regular statistical reports 
being made to the legislature at stated pe- 
riods. From these some excellent reports 
have been published by the State. In New 
York a State census taken between those 
by the United States, furnishes a vast 
amount of useful information. In this State, 
notwithstanding its great importance, no 
measure of this kind has been carried into 
effect. 

We have for a long period felt the import- 
ance of ascertaining and making known the 


Manufacturing Establishments of Philadelphia, &c. 
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Vor. ly 
share which Philadelphia and the « _. 
: ‘ . SUITey 
ing districts of our te, dependent ind. 
her for a market, contribute to the now...” 
wealth and credit of the country a 
rious departments of manufactures 

In order properly to estimate oy; 

.. Preser: 
position, let us look back and see es a, 
increase which has taken place in oy; 
factures. In 1810, in the city and ag 
of Philadelphia, there were 30,666 Siok 
woollen cloth manufactured jn factor : 
valued at 273,979 dollars. In’ Dela 
Chester, and Montgomery counties the’ 
were no factories. In Philadelphia sid ond 
county 16,168 yards of woollen cloths’... 
made in private families. In Delays, 
county, none. Of carpets and coverlets 
there were manufactured in the city ..: 
county of Philadelphia, 7,500 yards, ¢4)y.. 
at $7,500. In Chester, Delaware at 
Montgomery counties, none. There wen 
in the = and county of Philadelphia, 97 
looms and 23 carding machines of al} (pe. 
scriptions. 

These figures become very interesting }; 
contrast with the present statistics of woo!. 
len manufactures in this neighbourhood. 
The business has increased steadily and ro. 
pidly, and we look confidently to a vast ex. 
tension of it from our central position and 
the advantages possessed in our proximity 
to coal and iron. On the latter point consi. 
derable stress might be laid. Not confining 
our view to a single district, but regarding 
the whole country, we find that capital s 
more eens ceppioyes in this than in any 
other material and manufacture, if we in- 
clude the work done in families. The cul- 
ture of cotton is limited to a particular soi! 
and climate, but sheep are found everywhere 
throughout our country. ‘The superiority of 
wool for most of the purposes of clothing, 
for carpets and other domestic uses, causes 
a steady demand for the article, which more 
or less every agricultural district may pro- 
fitably supply. The wealth of England, so 
far as it is derived from manufactures, de- 

ends to a great extent upon this braneh. 
M‘Culloch estimated the total annual value 
of the woollen manufactures of Great Brit- 
ain at about one hundred millions of dollars 
in 1830. It must be now much greater. 
We may learn from this fact how important 
to our Own growing country is the encou- 
ragement of the same branch of art. In the 
general progress of manufactures, Philadel- 
phia may take the lead, 

Philadelphia is destined to become the 
ce centre of manufactures in the United 

tates. Let every citizen therefore, con- 
tribute his quota of information in making 
her actual condition and presperity known. 
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Wo 4 Manufacturing Establishments of Philadelphia, 
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=. following table shows the different persons engaged in the Manufacture of Wool- 
_ Pabrics, the number of sets of Carding Machines in use, the number of pounds of 
~~ consumed weekly, and the number of Looms in operation, in Philadelphia and its 
3 ait¥. in 1844. aihatetecieamadae 


NAMES. _ LOCATION. | Kinds-of Goods 





Sets of | Pounds; y. . y 
| Carding | of | No. of 





Manufactured. | Machines.| Wool. | Looms. 
ai anastasia eenitiigsi i ccitnaatatlbiaaty 
~angg Drake, +--+ +++: Philadelphia, ‘Kentucky Jeans, 6 | 3000 70 
wiam Devine, --- +--+. | “ | “ | 4 | 2000 | 50 
iy & D. Watt, «. ++ ++. “ | “ | 2 1000 22 
y.Fadden & Preston, Manayunk, - 4 2000 44 
1 & R Wetherel, ....-. | ” “ 5 3500 50 
foseph Donnelly, eee eeee ee “ 2 j 1000 Qu 
§. MFO, ss ce eeee cece | . “ l 500 10 
pit Rook Mills, ....-.. | 9 | «“ im —_—— 40 
ames Crawford, ....... |Wissahickon, “ 2 1000 LN 
Kitchen & Maxwell, .... | “ | “ | 1500 | 35 
iygustus Newman, - Falls of Schuylkill, | «“ | 2 | 1000 22 
Rethell Moore, (2 mills,) (Conshahocken, Jeans & Satinets, ” 3500 80 
< Moore & Co. m....... Newtown, Del. Co. ‘Kentucky Jeans, 6 | 3000 | 0 
ceorge McFarland, ..... Gulf, « 4 | 2000 40 
John Waters, ---.-..... Haddington, “ 2 | 1000 22 
1.& D. Erving. .--..... | “ 4s 2 1000 20 
Renjamin Gartside, ..... Blockley, “ 2 1000 22 
lesen Dean, cecccccsee | = lYarn, 2 | 1000 10 
\meon Lord, .. oe0- eee. ‘Mill Creek, Kentucky Jeans 3 | 1500 30 
joseph Johnson, ........ | “ ad i 2 1000 22 
William Crosby, ....... |Newtown, Del. Co. |K’y Jeans & Satinets 3 Ind | 3 
Jabez Jenkins, ......... |Darby Creek, \Kentucky Jeans 2 , 1000 20 
Messrs. Hey, te ee ee eees “ “ F 3 1500 
Samuel Bancroft, - Delaware County, a 2 | yooo | 2 
— oa ween weds ed’ | - ‘K’y Jeans & Satinets, 3 | 1500 ” 
Daniel Sharpless, ...... . ‘Kentucky Jeans, J | _500 . 
a O° «aman Chester County, | 03 : | 1500 22 
Joseph FISHET, .... 6-4... “ ‘K’y Jeans & Sati 2 | 1000 22 
Robert Wilkinson, ...... |Valley Forge, Icntuc dames 1 sap, |. 10 
George Bromly, ........ | “ “ ’ 2 | 1000 20 
John Berry, ....++++++-. Valley Creek, “ ] | 500 12 
George W. Richards, .... Near Bordentown, | “ 3 i 1500 24 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND KERSEYS. 
George M. Callmeal, .... |Contentville, Cloths & Kerseys, | 7 _ 3500 20 
Erben & Shaw, ........ |Manayunk, Cloths, 4 | 2000 30 
Joon Winepeny & Brother os “ 5 2500 20 
Joseph Solms, ....-.05 « o “ and Jeans, 5 | 2500 45 
C.J Dupont, rer ereirer Brandywine, « and Cassimeres 10 | 5000 58 
Haslet & Co. .......... |Montgomery Co. « and Jeans, 4 | 2000 40 
Livermore & Cooper, .... |Good Intent, N. J. « and Satinets, 4 | 2000 30 
BRUSSELS, VENITIAN AND INGRAIN CARPETS. 
). Rosencrantz, ........ |Philadelphia, Carpets, 4 3500 oO 
Andrew MeCallem & Co. 'Chestaut Hill, | ee. ar 
George Malthous, ...... |Philadelphia, ¥ 4 3500 48 
Wentworth & Smith, .... |Philad. & Camden, | “ 2 1500 | 20 
lon McFee, .......... |Philadelphia, “ a} smo | 5 
James McDevitt, ........ “ carpets, sheetings &c — ers 0 
Samuel Scott, ......0... e Carpets, _ eis 18 
D. Scott & Brother, .... “ “ -- uit i4 
John Scott, ... 2.02 ce. “ Pee — — 13 
Clement & McCune, “ om see 16 
Ralston & Hucks, ..... “ “ i _ Fa | 9 
W. H. Chestham, ...... “ . | —_ i 5 
©. BA, cvistienicste de “ o/h ~ — 8 
eo | “ | “ — oa 8 
David Moft, ye s6Sene@s “ | & _ ee 7 
—— Hutchi te Z _. _ inte 7 
em |S te ne eee lea 
vanes S. Bellbrough, .... _ on a 6 
/. Hodson, jut htuneiae on “ “ — ie 8 
— McC “< & ons — » 
ie ey ba “oe ry fed 
Totals, 144 80000 1639 
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Brought forward, 

J. & J. Dearie .......... Philadelphia Plaid Shaw!s 
Thomas fH. Dickson .... “ Linseys, K. Jeans &e 
Wm. T. Crook, two mills (Providence, Del. Co. |Flannels & Blankets 
D. Milne & Son ........ |Philadelphia ~ Linseys & Checks 
Thomas R. Fisher ...... Germantown Stockings, &c. 
Batten & Smith ........ | “ a an 
Craige, Holmes & Co. Philadelphia Yarn, 
‘Thomas Simpson ........ |Near Bordentown * 
WHO GEE bd chek ws dc cock | Carpets & Shawls 
Armstrong ...... (Germantown, 

SV SC ch 55s 6 cst en Reted 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet, What a great scale we do things a% 

On the Geology of Soils. this country. Just see how easy it is for , 

Mr. Eprror,—Dana in his Muck Manual, man to sit in his closet, or mount the rostryy, 
has given us a great number of oracular of a lecture room, and farm land and fix j: 
propositions on this subject, wherein he lays value—on paper. “There js but one rock 
it down as the first principle in agricultural and one soil, and that one rock does not affee: 
chemistry, that “there is one rock, and con- the vegetation which covers it.” “The fio 
sequently one soil ;” as a second, “that rocks bearing plants will grow on every soil ané 
do not affect the vegetation which covers repay the labour of the farmer.” Ergo, th 
them.” And his third principle is, “that soil on every part of the earth’s surface js 
rocks have not formed the soil which covers equally good, and if it does not produce 
them.” He also states, though I believe, not equally good crops, it is owing to the lazi. 
as a fundamental principle, that “to the ag- ness, ignorance or stupidity of its occupiers. 
riculturist, the terms primary and secondary Let all those—as well the lazy loafer as the 
are useless. Equally so are all distinctions industrious farmer, who have had the mis. 
of soil based on these terms ;” and afterwards fortune to inherit or purchase a farm, which 
adds, “to the farmer all soil is primary.” He they and their neighbours in the simplicity 
adduces in support of his principles some of their hearts have called naturally poor 
facts and a goodly quantity of positive asser- land—cheer up—light is breaking in on us— 
tion, among which I shall at present only a wise man of the east has undertaken to 
notice the following. “ Every where with prove that their land is naturally as good as 
the exception of the tops of some mountains, that called the best, and we may reasonably 
the rocks of the globe are covered, from a expect that he will next show us how, by th 
few inches, to some hundred feet in depth, use of some of his new fangled mucks, * 
with gravel, sand, clay, rolled stones, some- can be made to produce as well as the best, 
times alternately with each other, and some- without extra expense—or even better an: 
times in confused heaps.” “ With a few cheaper, than by using cow dung or other ol 

exceptions the soil which now covers rocks, fashioned and vulgar manures. 

has been derived from places distant, and| But seriously, although I have no idea that 
from rocks distinct from those on which it the author meant to advocate any such doc- 
now reposes;” and that “it is in limited trine, yet I appeal to every intelligent reader 
patches only, tiat soil partakes decidedly of if the above is not the fair—the legitimate, 
the character of the underlying rocks.” and irresistible inference, which every mas 
“The plants used for food are cultivated of common sense would draw from suci 
on every variety of rock foundation which principles as are laid down in his propost- 
the earth presents. Their cultivation is tions. When he tells us that chemical ana- 
limited neither by granitic nor trappean—by lyses show that all soils are substantially 
fossiliferous nor non-fossiliferous rocks. Eve- the same, being mainly composed of silex, 
ry where—over every variety of rock, the and in another place, that there is but one 
cultivation of the food bearing plants, repays soil; and that crops are not affected in quan- 
the labour of the farmer.” tity or quality by the geological tracts 0s 
“In Massachusetts all the various forma- which they grow; what inference can be 
tions which the earth presents, except the drawn, but that all soil is equally good for 
modern volcanic rocks are found, yet no dif- the production of vegetables, therefore the: 
ference in the quality or quantity of the all the difference must be in the climate ane 
crops of rye, oats, barley, wheat or Indian management. And as a further consequene®, 
corn is found which can be attributed to dif- that all land within the same distance of #0Y 
ferent geological tracts.” | specified market is equally valuable,—oug!! 
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¢r the same price and bring as much 


. do his positions, and the inferences 
"nay be fairly drawn from them, accord 
~ ets as they exist in nature! are the 
‘ow ands of the sea shore, equal in per- 
ont fertility to the fat clays and loams of 
_»estone valley? or the most sterile hill 
~» New England to the rich prairies of the 
west! That is, can each be made and kept 
_Jgetive, at the same expense—because 
oor all we can say on the subject, that is 
test—the point which most concerns the 
tical farmer, and until this can be shown, 
ill be in vain to attempt to prove by any 
sor test, that all soils are equally good and 
iuable. On the contrary, is there not a 
-yylar gradation from the most fertile and 
sly managed soil, to that which will 
.-arcely repay the expense of manuring and 
‘tivation. And does not the experience of 
ery practical farmer enable him, in some 
»easure, to make the distinction, although 
» mysterious something which causes the 
Jereice, cannot be detected by the analysis 
‘ sgricultural chemistry. 
Qur author seems to be aware that the 
-neiples he lays down are contrary to the 
eologieal doctrines of the times, and well 
e may be; but he does not seem to be aware 
cat in the broad way in which they are 
uted, they are also contrary to facts—a 
atter of much greater consequence. That 
‘ney are so, or at least that they are inappli- 
ble to large portions of our country, I shal] 
ereafter attempt to show. S. Lewis. 


Pottsville, Sep. 23d, 1844. 
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Improvement in South Carolina. 


The following extract is from an Address, delivered 


J. B. O'Neall, before the South Carolina State Agri- 
tural Somety, in the 9th month last.—Eb. 


Loox calmly on the things around you. 
‘our cotton is becoming annually a less val- 
able crop. Something in the cotton grow- 
og country must in part supply its place. 
May not economy stand us in great stead in 
‘us point of view? And will not the culti- 
ation of provision crops, for which the rice 
towing country and the towns of the sea- 
‘ard will furnish a ready market, further 
“xe out our wants? I have not a doubt, if 
«\ of South Carolina above the first falls in 
‘' great rivers, would become essentially 
‘Arming and manufacturing country, we 
night, in a few years, vie with even New 
England. To accomplish this, it is necessary 
“at the whole resources of our State should 
© understood, as well as her industry pro- 
ery applied. The Geological and Agricul- 


4, Improvement in South Carolina.—Receipt for making Coffee. 
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tural Survey has in part, and will, I hope, 
fully develope them. All the region of coun- 
try covered by York, Spartanburg, Union, 
Laurens, Greenville, Pickens, Anderson and 
the upper part of Abbeville, might be essen- 
tially improved by the lime which can be 
obtained from the immense quarries of lime- 
stone to be found in York, Spatanburg and 
Laurens. To the farmers of the beautiful 
section of Carolina to which allusion has been 
made, the lime will afford incalculable riches, 
when its application to soils and crops comes 
to be properly understood. Through the Ag- 
ricultural Survey and the Agricultura! Socie- 
ties, this information will be obtained and dis- 
seminated. My belief is, that in the section 
of country to which I have alluded, the lime- 
stone existing within it, is more than enough 
to restore its original fertility, and probably 
to increase it tenfold. To you, then, brother 
farmers of the Mountain Districts of South 
Carolina, there seems to be no ordinary stim- 
ulant to excite your industry and direct 
your eflorts to improvement. ‘The earth 
points to her own bosom, and tells you 
trom it to obtain that which will clothe your 
fields with abundance, and fill yours coffers 
with a more certain wealth than the mines 
of Mexico or Peru. 


A Receipt for making Coffee. 


“Make a strong infusion of Mocha, or 
Bourbon coffee; put it in a_ porcelain 
bowl, sugar it properly, and add to it an 
equal portion of boiled milk, or one third the 
quantity of a rich cream. Surround the bow] 
with pounded ice.” Doctor Bonafous, of 
Perpignan, recommended this beverage to 
such persons as had lost their appetite, or 
who experienced general debility. This 
agreeable epicurean, one day said to a pati- 
ent, Dr. Roques, who was himself in the 
profession, “study, my friend, that which is 
good, that which pleases your palate. Try 
to become a little friand, commence a series 
of gastronomic experiments without infring- 
ing aregimen. You will be the better for 
it, and in certain cireumstances you will ex- 
ercise on sickly people inclined to gourman- 
dize, an unlimited power. Breakfast, during 
July, August, and a part of September, on 
iced coffee, and, in winter, on woodeoek soup. 
This is a regimen with which I restored to 
jhealth and sense an aged canon who had 
nearly lost all appetite, and who was disgust- 
ed with life.”"—Frazer’s Magazine. 


We should do quickly that which does 
not press, in order to do slowly that which 
does press. 
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Address, kindred errors—induced by a mista,,. = 
Delivered by Dr. William Darlington, of a to oie to be doing a large busine. 
Westchester, before the Philadelphia Ag-| ut ie = ace, dit each case, is a {a)\,, : 
ricultural Nociety, at us Annua Exhibi-\" ah a S eee at ones : 
tion, on the 17th ult., at the Rising Peilatehioumidyietaasin aor QS Wy 
, Le : ’ and its owne, 
tavern, Germantown ie satisfied, both from observatic. ae, 
Ir is with much pleasure we lay before our readers |nerience, that if the cultivator of thin . 
the following Address. It was listened to by a large exhausted soils, would be content to a 


and respectable audience, whose close attention to |just so much ground as he could itn 
every word, was sufficient proof that the sound senti-|/manure, he would find ae 


H the products not on, 
ments inculcated, were recognised and appreciated. | increased in quantity, Diy 


. | but enhanced in ons) 
We are entirely of the mind that the discourses ty; while the amount of labour of al}. 
i} ¢ UT Cost 


which we hear in various places, at the Annual Cattle | production would be diminished, od ¢ 


Shows, are many of them calculated to be of lasting || sondition of the whole ire speedily . 
benefit to the community; and those who give their) © 


time and labour to so good a cause, are entitled to our|| Permanently improved. In Confirmation 
on this, we have the fact, that within tho \... 

thanks, and have doubtless, the satisfaction of reflect-|| oo ; =» in Fast Pp oS ena ue ia 
ing that they have done the State some service.—Ep. || "0'Y at stern Pennsylvania, man 
of our farms and fields have been rednen, 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society,— by division and sub-division, to i ? 
In accepting the invitation to address this |and even one-third of their former dine». 
Society, at the present anniversary, I was)|sions; and yet, by skilful management, »», 
not ignorant of the character of those dis-|the faithful application of manure and jim 
courses which, heretofore, have made each!/each of those fractional portions of the ancier: 
annual gathering an intellectual festival—||domain is often made to yield a greater, a 
rich with the treasures of science, and re-|!a richer product, than was afforded by tly 
splendent with the beauties of eloquence;|entire tract, when in the hands of our e»- 
nor was | unconscious of my inability to! cestors. Indeed, it may be considered » 
produce anything suited to the occasion, or||fortunate circumstance for the promotion o 
worthy of the position with which I havella high and perfect culture, that we hay: 
been honoured. But, as a lover of agricul-|!been compelled, by the reduced size of oo: 
ture, and an admirer of the efforts of those|/farms, to resort to more effectual methods of 


Cay 
™ 


who are striving to elevate the profession||improving their condition, and thus comper- 


to its just rank in the scale of human pur-||sating ourselves, by an augmented fertility 
suits, | knew not how to evade the call, le the soil, for the gradual contraction « 


refuse an attempt to co-operate in the gene-)|its boundaries. This is the surest way! 
rous purpose. I come before you, then, with|advance the science of agriculture; it « 
no other title to your indulgence, than a} the true, and only mode, in which we 
hearty good will in the cause; and I must |Eastern Pennsylvania, can hold our own i 
rely exclusively upon your good nature, tothe great struggle of life,—or compete, » 
endure the trespass which I am about to in-| cessfully, with our brethren in newer on 
flict upon your attention. remoter districts. The eminent character- 
On subjects so trite—and so well under-|jistic of the American people, is the vigor 
stood, in Eastern Pennsylvania—as are the}|/with which they go ahead, in all their pur- 
selections of Stock, and the management ofj|'suits. They are distinguished throughov' 
Crops, it would seem to be idle presumption) the wide world for the ingenuity and the 
in me, to pretend to treat. The importance! energy with which they devise, and prose- 
of introducing the best breeds of cattle—of|/cute improved methods of advancing thei 
superseding, as fast as possible, the ill-fa-| interests: and that portion of our population 
voured races which, hitherto, have been||which may be content to remain stationary— 
permitted to browse in our pastures, and to| while all the rest are pressing onward Wi: 
consume our forage—is now acknowledged letrides of generous emulation—will assure 
by every farmer who understands his own) ly soon be lost in the distance ;—or If occ*- 
interests. The advantages of a judicious sional stragglers shall be found loitering © 
rotation, or alternation, of cultivated crops,| view, they will only be regarded as objec’: 
have also been long apparent to the intelli-|/of compassion, or as examples to be shunne-. 
gent agriculturist: but it may be doubted||In these our ancient, densely peopled cov 
whether the evils of over-stocking and ofj\ties, where our possessions become ™ 
over-working, or ploughing more land thau||costly as they are diminished in size, “' 
can be thoroughly manured—are sufficiently|\can only expect a fair return for capital ex: 
understood, or regarded, by a large portion||pended, by an increased fertility in the an 
of our Pennsylvania farmers. These are!|and an enhanced skill in the mansgem 












. ; ishour bestowed, in working a given 
vom of ground, must be rewarded with a’ 
sor and more abundant crop. Our only) 
a jg to have neat, tidy little farms— 
pall fields made in the highest de-| 
veniyctive—as a set off against the 
ied agriculture of the distant west; 
“out markets must be multiplied by 
ermanent establishment and encourage- 
of all the useful branches of mechani- 
end manufacturing industry. ‘These! 
os pursuits placed harmoniously side 
de, have & Salatary reaction upon each 
“and diffuse reciprocal blessings over 
»» egtire community. 
“The farmer, then, must go earnestly to 
-. to perform the duties of his depart-| 
; The first step is to enrich his land: 
"shiz as 1 have intimated, is best accom- 
ed by ploughing no more ground than 
ean thoroughly manure. ‘T’o accumulate 
_.oore must, therefore, be a leading object.' 
s» chief element of manure being vege- 
matter, the production of that material, 
. exhausted soils, is necessarily slow and 
wdious; but we have found a powerful and 
siyable auxiliary, in that process, in the 

cation of lime. ‘This mineral, judi- 
-asly applied, is known to be highly fa- 
orble to the growth of the natural family 
‘ srasses, and especially of the more valu- 
e species of that family. By an increase’ 
‘those grasses, we are enabled to keep a 
wore numerous stock, and thereby to aug- 
nt the quantity of barn-yard manure. This 
rease of manure ennances the beneficial) 
‘uence of the lime; for lime has ever the 
est effects in conjunction with manure,— 

the dose of that mineral may be grad- 

y heavier, as the soil becomes richer. 
is these important agents may be made! 
cooperate with augmented efficacy, as, 

work of improvement advances. The 
icareous dressings promote the increase of 


T. 
, 


ays of the progress ‘df rumor, or fame, may’ 
literally applied to the use of lime, in| 
‘enculture— 


“vires acquiril eundo,” 


Sue 





2 
‘©@ powder—on the 
“en prepared for Indian corn. This was 
“8g supposed to be the most appropriate 
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egetable matter; and by that very increase, | 
weir agency is rendered still more effective)|acre. 
ind stlutary: so that what the Roman poet//farms will bear even one hundred bushels 


time for applying it,—and it is still gene- 
‘rally observed; but experience has demon- 
strated, that the application never comes 
‘amiss,—that it is beneficial at all times: 
and the maxim now is, to be sure and put tt 
on, some time in the year. Of latter years, 
some of our best farmers have adopted the 
practice of using lime as a top dressing, on 
their meadows and pasture grounds—for 
every field, in its turn, becomes a meadow, 
after the wheat crop:—and I am strongly 
‘inclined to the opinion that this will be 
found the most advantageous mode of apply- 
‘ing it. It mingles directly with the dead 
vegetable matter on the surface, and thus, 
as I suppose, improves the quality of that 
refuse herbage, as a manure. It moreover 
exerts a salutary influence upon the turf, 
or sod, in stiff clay soils, by mellowing Bf ae 
and otherwise improving its condition. An- 
other advantage attending top dressings of 
lime on grass lands, is, that they can be ap- 
plied at the seasons of greatest leisure and 
convenience to the farmer. On the whole, 
therefore, | believe this method entitled to 
the preference; or, at least, is worthy of the 
consideration of practical agriculturists. In- 
deed, there is reason to believe that top 
dressing—even of the driest and lightest 
manures, or of straw, itself, produces a 
‘more signal eflect upon the growth of the 
valuable grasses, than results from the same 
materials when buried by the plough; and 
the subject deserves further investigation. 

The quantity of lime employed in agri- 
culture, on a given surface, should be regu- 
lated by the quality of the soil. On sterile, 
or exhausted lands, where the veretation is 
scant, the dressing should at first be light, 
‘yet gradually increased, as the soil improves. 
‘Thirty bushels to the acre, equally distri- 
‘buted, may be sufficient at the commence- 
ment: but, as vegetable matter accumu- 
lates, the quantity of lime may be enlarged, 
by degrees, to sixty or eighty bushels to the 
Some of the best Chester county 


per acre, with advantage; and it is remark- 
lable, that the very soil which overlies the 


| limestone rock, will bear the heaviest dress- 
ings of that mineral. 


| If I might here venture at a Chester 


ue application of lime for the improve-||county prescription, for the treatment of an 
ment of land is, perhaps, more universal—}/exhausted farm, I would say to its occupant, 
its advantages better appreciated||make your fields small, or at least, plough 
‘mong the farmers of Chester county, than||only so much as you can manure well, when 
“ any other district of our country. The! 
wactice there, for many years, has been to) 


‘it comes to be laid down with wheat, timo- 
thy and clover: give your Indian eorn-field 


"p'y quick lime—slacked so as to reduce|/a moderate dressing of lime, preparatory to 
unds which have/|planting. The intermediate crop, between 


the Indian corn and wheat, may be oats, or 
barley, as the quality of the land may war- 
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rant; and when the wheat crop comes off, 
apply a top dressing of lime on the young 
herbage—of clover and artificial grasses— 
among the stubble. Proceed in this manner 
with each small field—or so much of each 
field as you can do justice to—in succession: 
and in the mean time, as ability permits, 
apply a top dressing of lime to such other 
fields as are to remain a few years undis- 
turbed by the plough. Let your stock be of 
the most valuable kinds—and if they are 
not so, go on selecting the best, until they 
all become of that description;—but keep 
no more than can be well kept: and so man- 
age your stock and the vegetable products 
of the farm, as to make the greatest possible 
quantity of manure. These are, in brief, 
the directions which have been found to an- 
swer upon the worn-out lands of Chester; 
and I presume they will prove equally suc- 
cessful in all cases, of similar soil and cli- 
mate. 

To enrich the land, and thereby to en- 
hance the value of its products, is, of course, 
the leading object of the agriculturist. To 
this end, his studies and his labours are 
mainly and properly directed. But there 
are other objects demanding the attention 
of the American farmer, which are scarcely 
inferior in importance—whether considered 
as auxiliaries to his prosperity, or as tending 
to elevate his character as an intellectual 
being, and to fit him for the station and du- 
ties of a freeman. A farmer may be an 
ignorant, slovenly boor—with little more 
mental endowments than the oxen he drives: 
or he may be—and he ought to be—a gen- 
tleman of enlarged views, correct intelli- 
gence and cultivated taste. He should un- 
derstand, not only the great leading interests 
of his profession, but also the economical 
details which pertain to thrift and contribute 
to success. He should, likewise, combine 
with an accurate knowledge of the objects 
of his care, a correct perception of all that 
is calculated to enhance the symmetry and 
beauty of his possessions. In reference to 
economy, in agricultural management, I 
would here notice a matter of considerable 
importance, though surprisingiy neglected 
by many farmers: I mean the preservation 
of agricultural implements. These should 
never be left exposed to the weather when 
not in use. Some careless farmers are in 
the habit of leaving their ploughs, harrows, 
rollers, and other utensils, on the grounds 
where they were last employed—bleaching 
by the field side, er thrown into the corners 
of the fenee—where they lie rusting and 
rotting, until required for the labours of the 
ensuing year. ‘The inevitable result of such 
negligence, is a set of imperfect, rickety 
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tools, and the necessity of speedily ren)... 
them at an inconvenient expense. — 
man who thus manages, is sure to o:, be 4 
hand: his unthrift is soon remarke, 
more vigilant neighbours find him » to. 
some borrower—first of implement. ... 
then of money—which last, his in... 
credit renders it difficult for him to ... 
Such has ever been the career—any 
will ever be the destiny of the sj saale 
the slhggard. By carefully shelterin, . 
good set of farming utensils, | am stu. 
from observation and experience, they 
endure, in good order, five times jon».. 
than when exposed to all the destrye:.. 
vicissitudes of our climate. The eco» 
of the measure is, therefore, of no meay 
portance. ‘The saving of capital, as y, 
as the satisfaction of using perfect jn, 
ments, is worthy the attention of every 
riculturist. Every vehicle, tool and i; 
ment, employed on a farm, should be 
under cover the moment we have done w, 
it. There should be a suitable place 4, 
everything, and everything should be in » 
place, so that we may certainly Jay og; 
hands on it when it is wanted, by day or 
night. | 
Another important consideration which | 
have often urged, but which I believe cap. 
not be too frequently pressed upon the notie 
of the farmer, is the careful extirpation 
pernicious and worthless plants, and a \.¢- 
lant attention to the encroachments o 
weeds, having a strange or sinister aspect 
These cannot be too closely watched 
their first appearance: for a season or ty 
of neglect may allow them to gain s 
possession of the soil, as to cause a ver 
tious amount of unproductive labour, or 1 
serious depreciation in the value of | 
farm. All worthless weeds should be kept 
in subjection as completely as possible; a0: 
especially those of a pernicious character. 
But in order to direct his efforts with efiec’, 
the farmer should be able to distinguish ©! 
most injurious,—and not, as I have som 
times seen him, be wasting his energies 
those which are comparatively harmes. 
while far greater nuisances were flourisiir 
around him, unnoticed and unknown. = 
would be well to know the vilest introces 
by name, in order that he might make hus 
self intelligible to his brother farmers; © 
I think every one will admit, that when 
goes forth to wage war with vegetable pe 
there would be a decided advantage in ke w 
ing them by sight! The mere clo 
who rejoices exclusively in the vigor ©” 
muscles, may possibly object, tat ° 
knowledge implies an exercise ol bran, 
and therefore comes not within his prov 
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rae, tha some degree of observation, | lin the extirpation of pernicious intruders. 
ortion of the faculties of perception||[t is by this system that the agriculture of 
apareon is requisite for the purpose) || Chester county has attained its character 
. but I would fain hope that such||for neatuess and productiveness. Much, 
tion will tot be offered by any one;jhowever, remains yet to be done—even in 
pies the position and appreciates | that county, and throughout Eastern Penn- 
sibilities of an American Sarmer.| isylvanis i—in carry ing out and perfecting r 
it will never proceed from such’ ithe system of ne at and tidy farming. Slo- 
worthy of that high calling. Let us,||vens are still to be found in every ‘dis trict, 
le we are enriching our r lands, and||where trashy weeds are permitted to usurp 
= - to improve the management of our'|| ithe place of useful vegetation: but there 
int ys resolve to become acquainted | can be no doubt, that if the example of their 
all the objects which demand our care!|thrifty neighbours do not shame them into 
~wontion, Let us study the history and||better management, the march of improve- 
horacter of every product which affects||ment will soon dislodge them from their in- 
sterests, and learn to distinguish, with||\congruous position in a prosperous commu- 
nce and skill, between those which|| nity. They will of necessity be compelled 
be fostered, and those which) to conform to the spirit of the age, or to 
ht to i excluded or expelled. I would)/give place to those who feel the impetus of 
‘wermore add, that while the farmer is||the times. Where society is advancing, 
x his efforts to the primary objects of|jand a generous competition pervades the 








+ Jising the soil, and ascertaining the best |mass, no man can long sustain himself, who 
. of culture, he should never disregard is content to be a laggard in the race. 
¥» niunetions of good taste, in planning’ When the best system of culture is ascer- 


is, planting his trees, and otherwise) tained and established, the next thing is, to 

ving his premises. Beauty and profit||adorn the premises with trees and shrub- 

sve by no means incompatible in agriculture: bery: but all these improvements may, and 
‘in fact, co hand in hand. “The farm|'should, proceed part passu. They do not 

s laid out with the most skill—which) interfere,—and ought to commence together. 

r the highest culture, and the clear-||Moderate sized orchards, of the choicest 

f weeds, is not oyly the handsomest,||fruit, only, should be planted without delay: 
the same time, the most valuable and and situations may often be advantageously 

sctiod its products are the pr and| joecupied by fruit trees, which are not so 
‘cought after in the market. As the'|well adapted to agricultural purposes. It 
tstock should be selected for feeding, so| is one of the grievances of the present day, 
the best plants be cultivated, to feed' that the few who take the pains to cultivate 

tock. ‘The worthless, or less valuable)}good fruit, are annoyed by the marauding 

n, both of animal and vegetable pro-|incursions of the idle and improvident: 

ts, should be made to give place to the|| whereas, with a little attention at the proper 

t valuable. This should be the constant) ‘season, every family in the land might have 
and object of the agriculturist; and,| ‘an ample supply at their own doors, of those 
ery other earthly good, it is only to}, tempting delicacies which now incite the 
secured by continued vigilance. It must, | rude and thoughtless to trespass on their 
course, be gradually attained; but, by ‘neighbours. The correction of this evil 
erseverance, can certainly be accomplished.| would be found to be an important guard 
The best managed farm, as I have said, will|\and outpost, to the minor morals of the com- 
be the handsomest. The amount of) munity; and it can only be effectually ac- 

spensable labour, on farms of a given), complished by universal planting. 

ear, and i in similar circumstances, is nearly|| The first leisure of the young farmer— 
: the difference in their condition and|/especially when he has erected a new resi- 
earance, is the result of skill and taste||dence—should be employed in laying out a 
eoeccupants. Our incessant study, then,|jneat yard and garden, and in planting his 
(d be to acquire skill, and to discipline|| fruit and shade trees with appropriate care 
car taste, Every field, when under culture, and taste. That being done, the trees and 
| look like a garden ; and when in| shrubs will be coming on with annual in- 
crass, s should be as clean as a meadow. No||crease of beauty, shade and produce, to en- 
s weed should be permitted to | hance the comforts of his rural home and 
auras at least, to mature its blossoms’! ‘solace the languid hours of age and infirmity. 
~hot even in the lanes, the way-side, or the!\"This is a duty which has been sadly ne- 
ts of the fences. The skilful rotation | glected, hitherto, in Pennsylvania. It is 
cps While it is most favourable to the||really distressing to the eye of taste, to 


7 


“vetion of useful plants, aids powerfully||witness the number of farm-houses in our 
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ancient commonwealth, which stand exposed, 
as it were, in the open fields, without a shrub 
or a grass-plot to cheer the inmates, or even 
so much as a friendly tree to protect them 
from the glare of the summer's sun. No 
resident of our naked villages, who has en- 
joyed a promenade beneath the arching elms 
which adorn the avenues of New-Haven and 
other eastern towns, can fail to be humbled 
by the contrast—and to lament the tasteless, 
cruel negligence, the melancholy want of 
forecast which has prevailed among our own 
people. This repulsive feature of barbarism 
should be no longer tolerated. Every farm 
should be made a beautiful country seat. 
Such ornamental seats instead of interfering 
with the essential duties of agriculture, tend 
rather to animate and cheer the labours of 
every farmer who has a soul susceptible of 
true enjoyment. The beautiful shade trees 
which surround the dwelling, as they grow 
old, become associated with pleasant remi- 
niscences in the family, and exert a delight- 
ful moral influence. The children, who have 
grown upand disported beneath their spread- 
ing boughs, become fondly attached to them, 
and strongly disposed to guard and preserve 
them. The touching song of our country- 
man, Morris, owes its popularity no less to a 
deep seated principle im our nature, than to 
the engaging simplicity and pathos of its 
numbers. Every one who has spent the 
summer days of youth under the lovely 
shade around the paternal domicil, will be 
as ready as the poet, to exclaim 


“Woodman! Spare that tree!” 


Every descendant of the patriarch who 
planted it, will interpose to save the vene- 
rable tree which sheltered the home of his 
childhood; and will remonstrate with the 
Vandal who may threaten it, in the earnest 
and moving accents of the bard: 


“T'was my forefather'’s band 
That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman! fet it stand— 

Thy axe shall harm it not. 


When but an idle boy, 
I sought its grateful shade: 
Tn all their gushing joy, 
Here, too, my sisters play'd. 


My mother kissd me here; 
My father press'd my hand. 

Forgive this foolish tear— 
But let that old tree stand‘” 


Such reminiseenees of our purer days de- 
serve to be fondly cherished; and should 
never be obliterated by the sterner pursuits 
of after life. The tasteful arrangement of 
trees and sbrubbery, on a farm, not only 
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conduces to real comfort, but is + 
indication of a gentle, cultivated ang .. 
civilized people. It demonstrates tha: \,.- 
ish rudeness has been superseded by pu: . 
Feelings, and a just appreciation of ihe \,." 
ties of Nature. How delightful to 1), a 
worn farmer, in the evening of life, to ro», 
in the shade of the trees which he has shontet 
with his own hands! How gratefi)| +, ».. 
heir of the paternal mansion, to tion 4. 
umbrageous shelter provided by the -... 
and taste of his revered progenitor! ‘7, 
shade tree, thus planted, becomes, as jt yor. 
a cherished member of an affectionate family 
Its longevity renders it an abiding friend .; 
succeeding generations—a silent but mos 
a witness of the advent and de. 
parture of children, and of children’s o}... 
dren—while its aged trunk remains an ep, 
blem and a precious memorial of a long |i. 
of venerated ancestry. 7 

Such are a few of the thoughts which oc. 
curred to me in reference to our noble pro. 
fession, while endeavouring to comply with 
your flattering invitation. Crude and super. 
ficial as they are, I have nothing better to 
offer; and can only hope that some of the 
ideas suggested may be deemed worthy of 
attention, and of a more appropriate notice, 
But I will tax your indulgence no longer. 
If I have been so foftunate as to get through 
with my rambling Agricultural homily, 
without entirely exhausting your patience, 
I shall esteem myself happy in the opportu- 
nity of attempting to cast my poor mite into 
that treasury of useful knowledge, which 
this Society has so long fostered by its care 
and enriched by its munificence. 
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We lay before our readers the Reports of the re 
spective committees, to whom were referred the claims 
of competitors, at the late animated Exhibition at the 
Rising-Sun tavern. According to public notice gives, 
the stock, implements of husbandry, &c., were ope 
to examination on the 16th and 17th ult., and the tral 
of ploughs and ploughmen took place on the succeed: 
ing day, the 18th. Much of the stock on the ground 
was certainly of a very superior character, and did 
credit to the enterprise and sound judgment of the 
owners. Our friends Chandler and Prouty, too, by 
their fine displays of tools, showed pretty plainly that 
if our farmers were not furnished with first-rate arty 
eles to work with, the fault would not be theirs. There 
was a good attendance on the ground; and the emula 
tion excited, and the interest manifested in every 
partment, might convince every farmer, that howev' 
vigilant he was in his course, the tread of his com 
petitor was close at his heels. The awards were ®° 
nouneed by James Gowen from the stand, immediately 
after the close of the Address of Dr. Darlington. !: 
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4 in last number, that we are furnished here 
ory best of butter—but we must again say, 
a is abandantly too much of an indifferent 
or Gnds its way to our market. A great fault 
e yo to it is, that it will not keep. It tastes 
vrs or three days—after that, the butter-milk 
ee thoroughly worked out, it becomes stale and 
4 Vext season, instead of the second premium, 
y “ jersey friends aim at the first.—Ep. 


REPORT ON HORSES. 


The committee appointed by “The Phila- 

» nig Society for promoting Agriculture,” 
award the premiums offered for horses, 
.tfully report, that they have awarded 


Thomas Thurlow, for his horse Hark- 
«wv out of a mare by Johnson’s Medley, 
\onmouth Eclipse, the premium for the 
'. thorough-bred Stud-horse, (there being 
, competitor, ) #12. 
Ty Dr. A. Foulke, of Montgomery county, 
. his grey horse Messenger, for the best 
xi-horse, adapted to the field and road, $10. 
T) William Blackburne, for his Canadian 
se Sir John, for the next best stud-horse 
isoted to the field and road, $5. 

To William Blackburne, for his mare 
uly Baker, 14 years old, by Pacolet, for 
be best thorough-bred brood mare, $10. 

To Owen Sheridan, for his bay mare, for 
be best mare adapted to the field or road, 
10. 

To John Sharpless, for his bay mare, Lady 
Lightfoot, for the next best mare. adapted to 
ve held or road, $5. 









To Dennis Kelly, for his bay horse Lang-|| $8 


i, 3 years old, by Langford, out of a 
embrino mare, for the best horse colt, be- 
een 2 and 4 years old, $8. 

To Dr. A. Mellor, for a bay colt, by Bu- 
s, out of Spot, 4 years old, for the next 
horse colt, between 2 and 4 years old, 


To William Nice, for a 
be best filly or mare colt, 
fears, $6. 

To Francis Blackburne, for a dark grey 
iy, for the next best filly or mare colt, 
‘ween 2 and 4 years old, #4. 

To John Sharpless, for a bay colt, one 


ey filley, for 
Setween 2 and 


ar old, for the best horse colt, between 1}/ $38 


i 2 years old, $4. 

Por five of the premiums offered, there 
ere either no competitors, or such as were 
“tin the opinion of the committee, entitled 
distinction. 

The special premium for such animals 
nave mpanel the first premium of this 
‘ny other Agricultural Society, accompa- 
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, a gratification to find that New Jersey con-j/nied with a certificate or satisfactory evi- 
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excessfully with this State im the article of}! dence thereof, to William Robinson, jor his 
: oar friend 8. S. J., is correct in his opinion blac 


k horse, Washington, by young Bashaw, 

out of a full sister to Sally Miller, for the 

best stud-horse, the premium of $20. 
GeorGE CADWALADER, 
Owen SHERIDAN, 
Tuomas Penn GaskILu, 
Austin MELLor, 
A. L. Etwyn, 
Jacos STADELMAN. 

Rising San, October léth, 1244. 


REPORT ON CATTLE OVER TWO 
YEARS OLD. 


The committee on cattle over two years 
old, report that after a careful examination 
of the character and quality of the different 
animals presented to their view, they award 
the following premiums, to wit: 

For the best Durham bull, over 4 years 
old, to Joseph Burton, for Gladhow, by York- 
shireman, $12. 

For the next best, to John Hunter, for 
Duke of Wellington, by Prince of Wales, 


For the best Durham bull, between 2 and 
3 years old, to John Hunter, for Bruce, by 
Prince of Wales, $10. 

For the best Ayrshire bull, to R. L. Arm- 
sted, for Sir William Wallace, $8. 

For the next best, to John Struthers, for 
Rob Roy, $4. 

For the best Alderney bull, to Philip Phys- 
ick, for George the 4th, $8. 

For the best bull of other improved breed, 
to William Blackburne, for his bull, Martin, 


For the next best, to E. Boudinot, for Gil- 
deroy, #4. 

For the best Durham cow, over 4 years 
old, to Dennis Kelley, for Cinderella, $10. 

For the next best, to Owen Sheridan, for 
Sarah Kirby, $5. 

For the best cow between 2 and 4 years 
old, to James Gowen, for Miss Model, $10. 

For the next best, to Isaac W. Roberts, 
for Jessie, $5. 

For the best Durham heifer, between 2 
and 3 years old, to James Gowen, for young 
Nell, #6. 

For the next best do. to do., for Victoria, 

For the best heifer of improved breed, be- 
tween 2 and 3 years old, to Samuel Cooper, 
for Fair Helen, #4. 

For the next best, to A. Clement, for 
Rowan, by Leander, $2. 

For the best cow of Devon breed, to Mor- 
ris Longstreth, for Lucy, $8. 

For the next best, to do., for Devon, $4. 
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For the best Ayrshire cow, to John Struth-|| REPORT ON CATTLE UN DER Ty 
ers, for Flora M’ Donald, $8. YEARS OLD. | 
‘or the next do., to do., for Jeanie Dean, #4. s 
‘or the best Alderney cow, to Philip The committee report, that the 
Physick, $3. tended to the oye. of their appointun., 

For the next best do’, to do., $4. and award the following premiuins, viz: 

For the best cow of mixed blood, to Mi- To J. Rhea Barton, for the best Durhas 
chael Daley, for his red cow, 36. bull, between one and two years old, \\ - 

For the next best, to David Martin, for]| bine, $8. 

Red Lady, #3. To Jacob Serrill, for the Next bes be 

For the best yoke of working oxen, to Carbow, $4. . : 
Isaac W. Roberta, $10. To John Struthers, for his Ayrshire \, 

For the best fat heifer, over 3 years old,|| Henry Clay, $6. 
to James Gowen, for Darby Kate, $8. To James Esray, for the next bes, An 

san a shire bull, Young Geordie, $3. 
SPECIAL PREMIUMS. To A. Robinson, for his bull, Sir oo». 

For such animals as have received the} $6. * 
first premium from this or any other Agri- To James Gowen, for his bull calf (7, 
cultural Society, the committee awafl to ley, $3. , 
James Gowen, the plate premium, of the|]| To James Gowen, for his heifer, p... 
value of $20, for his Durham bull, Leander. || Bell, $6. 

And likewise to James Gowen, the plate| To Isaac W. Roberts, for do., Miss Ve 
premium of the value of $20, for his Dur-||rion, $3. 
ham cow, Cleopatra. To Samuel Overn, for do., Lucy, &4. 

The committee on cattle over two years|| ‘To James Gowen, do., Buttercup, 2 
old, have had an arduous and responsible|} To Morris Longstreth, for his bull, Dp. 
duty to perform. Their list embraced aj|tor, $4. ' ' 

reat number of animals of various breeds.|| To Cornelius S. Smith, for his Dury 
Hi assort and class them properly, required|| heifer, Fanny, $6. 
much time, labour, and close observation.|| To James Gowen, for do., Fairy, 83, 

It often happens that several animals of the|| To Cornelius 8. Smith, for his Ayrshi: 
same class may approach each other in|jheifer, $4. 

points and qualities so closely, as to produce James Anprews, 
great embarrassment with the judges in Wm. P. Seren, 
coming to a decision as to their merits. Cuarves Garaert, 
Such, in this instance, was the case, in re- Partie Garrert. 
gard to the Durham cows over four yeara|} ising-Sun, Tenth mo. 16th, 1644. 

old. Where all were so good, it was diffi- 
cult to make a choice. 

The committee noticed with pleasure, 
some veterans who have earned prizes on 
this and other fields, and are now reposing|| REPORT ON SHEEP AND SWINE 
on their well-earned honours, being prohib- : 
ited by the rules, from entering again for|| The committee on sheep and swine, x 
competition. Among them we noticed Mr.|{Port, that after careful examination, they 
Kelley’s Prince of Wales, Mr. Struthers’||2Ward the following premiums, to wit: 
Geordie, and also Mr. Gowen’s Dairy Maid. For the best Bakewell or Leicester buci 

Some fine Durham stock were sent from||°Ver one year old, to Aaron Clement, $4. 
the farms of Mrs. Dr. Barton, and also from|| For the next best do., do., to do., $2. 
Mr. Helmbold. Mr. C. S. Smith had somel} For the four best Bakewell or Leicests 
very good mixed blood heifers on the ground, ||/We% over one year old, to Aaron Clemen 
and Mr. John Hill exhibited two large cows, ° 
bearing the marks of being highly useful for ae four next best do., to John Jou 
the dairy, In conclusion, the committee beg|| 50", B-- 
leave to offer their thanks to those spirit For the best Southdown buck, over 
farmers and others who have lent a helping|| ¥&8? old, to John Johnson, $4. 
hand, in order to get up so good an exhibe For the four best Southdown ewes, 0% 
tion. Aaron Cuement, — |/0ne year old, to John Johnson, #4. 

Beyzamin Serritt, For the best buck, Southdown and [r# 

Isaac Roperts, cross, to Isaac Newton, $4. ; 

Davip Gerorce. For the four best Bakewell and Sov 
Rising-Sun, Oct. 17th, 1844. down ewes, cross, to John W. Bartram, 


¥ hay, 1 


A good number of animals of this clas 
were on the ground, and the quality aa 
condition were very creditable to the owner 








Ds 0 


}, for Conklin’s patent, $4. 


. 
1 ewe 


nought favourably, of the Bone-Crushing 
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Machine exhibited by Dr. Governeur Emer- 
son, but deemed it inexpedient to form a 
conclusion on the merits of so important an 
implement, without seeing it in actual use. 
They recommend that the premium remain 
open to him until practical demonstration 
can be had of its utility. 


ow the best Berkshire boar, to George) 












F ihe next best do., to E. Boudinot, $2. 
cy the best Berkshire sow, to James 


ines next best do., to H. J. Helmbold, 


“For the best boar of other breed, to Ben- : i) Soe 
vin Hickman, $4. im AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 
For the next best do., to Philip Garrett, For the best bushel of wheat,—Mediter- 
. ranean—to 8S. C. Ford, $3. 

For the best bushel of rye, to Samuel 
Cooper, $2. 

For the next best do., to Wm. Thorn- 
ton, $1. 

For the best bushel of corn, in. ears, to 


For the next best do., to Isaac Newton, 


$1. 
For the best bushel of oats, to William 
Thornton, $2. 
8 For the next best do., to Samuel! C. Ford, 
7 
For the best bushel of potatoes, to Samuel 
Cooper, $2. 
For the next best do., to S. C. Ford, $1. 
For the best display of agricultural pro- 


duce, generally, to H. E. Lutz, $4. 
For the next best do., to S. S. Richie, $2. 


“yor the best litter of pigs, to James Gow- 


ie committee recommend that a compli- 
-eatary premium of $4 be awarded to Ben- 
.nin Hickman, for ‘the superior lot of 17 
bivs brought from Chester county, and bred 
; him. 
. James MeEase, 
Isaac Newron, 
Aaron JOHNSON, 
Wa. W. Roserrs. 
nising- Sun, October 17th, 1844. 


REPORT ON POULTRY. 


The committee on poultry, award the fol- 
jowing premiums: 

For the best pair of fowls of improved 
eed, to S. S. Richie, $2. 

For the next best, to H. Cooper, $1. 

For the best pair of capons, to S. S. 


a The committee also report with much 
Richie, $2. 


satisfaction, that the general display of ag- 
ricultural implements and produce, was 
highly creditable, and they particularly note 
as worthy of commendation, the Grain Win- 
nower, from John Bamborough, of Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; a Compound Centre-draught Har- 
row, and a box of farmers’ tools, including a 
very neat Meat Chopper and a Saussage 
Stuffer, from Mr. Prouty; a Cider Press 
from J. Amey, of Rising-Sun; a Machine 
for crushing and grinding corn-stalks, from 
E. Chandler; a great variety of ploughs 
were deposited by W. Beach, J. & S. Paw- 
ling, M. Smith, Garrett & Son, E. Chandler, 
D. O. Prouty, and John Struthers. They 
were neat in construction, and most of them 
apparently well adapted to their important 
purpose; but their merits must undergo the 
test of trial by another committee on the 
18th inst. There was also on the ground, 
an apparatus from Mr. Dutton, for making 
ice rapidly in the winter season, which in 
some locations may be useful. Besides the 
produce for which premiums were awarded, 
the committee recommended to notice, ap- 
ples in great variety, from W. Foulke and 
S. 8. Richie. 

Sugar beets, ruta-baga, carrots, corn, po- 
tatoes, and other productions from Messrs, 
8S. C. Ford, J. Turner, B. Cooper, 8S. Wil- 


A. L. Exiwyy, 
G. Emerson. 
Rising-Sun, October 18th, 1844, 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND 
PRODUCE. 


The judges of agricultural implements 
ni produce, report that they award the 
lowing premiums : 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


For the best Drilling Machine, Bachel- 
er's patent, to D. O. Prouty, $4. 
For the next best do. do., to E. Chandler, 


For the best Straw Cutter, to D. O. Prou- 


Por the next best do., do., a large and 
‘rong apparatus, to E. Chandler, $2. 

Por the best Corn Sheller, being one 
‘apted to horse-power, to E. Chandler, $4. 
Fee the next best do., do., to D. O. Prou- 


‘For the best display of agricultural im- 
ements, to D. O. a ga. 
Fur the next best do., to E. Chandler, $4. 


The committee examined with care, and 
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liams, J. Struthers, I. Newton, and others. || county, New Jersey; and Edwin ~ 
The attention of the committee was also|| Montgomery county, Pa. " 

called to a set of harness, mounted with|| The field allotted for the trial—gono,., 
Beverly’s patent Pincer buckle, a neat and|/offered for the occasion by Miss Smith—,,’ 
apparently good invention. an old sod which, had it not been jo; he 

A basket of very superior Mercer pota-||rain of the previous night, its con... 
toes, at least equal to any on the ground, would have been stiff and stubborn, the oni} 
were exhibited by Bernard Carr, of King- being a clay loam. The ground was |, 
sessing, on the second day, but too late for joff and staked in equal portions of Jece :.. 
competition. a quarter of an acre; the ploughmen ¢;,,. 

Averrnon S. Roserts, ||ing lots for choice of lands, which ros), 
Jesse GEORGE, as follows: 
James THornton, No.1. The Garret plough—John p., 
Paut Jones, ploughman. 4 
Henry Dut. | No.2. D. O. Prouty’s Flat Furrow plougt 
Rising-Sun, Oct. 17th, 1544. —John Newlove, ploughman. », 
REPORT ON BUTTER. No. 3. Pawling’s plough—James Pe) 
ploughman. 

The committee on butter respectfully re-|| No.4. Dickinson’s plough—Justus Dons: 
port, that they have carefully examined the || ploughman. — 
samples offered for competition; and that|} No.5. Mahlon Smith’s plough—Cros),), 
they award the first premium, of a silver||Warner, ploughman. . 
butter knife, valued at $5, to William|| No.6. Moore’s, Luzerne county—f. }) 
Foulke, for his fine and superior butter. Cartwright, ploughman. ' 

To David Whitall, they award the second|| No.7. D. O. Prouty’s Centre Drayo\: 


premium, of a silver knife, valued at $3. plough—Wm. Banks, ploughman. 

The committee report that the sample of|| No. 8. William Beach’s—John Youne 
butter sent by Mr. Physick, arrived too late || ploughman. [ 
for competition, the premiums having been No. 9. John Struthers’ Scotch Iron ploug) 


awarded. His butter they consider so very ||—Hugh Young, ploughman. 
fine, that they award an honorary premium 
of 3 to the dairy maid. These nine ploughs, when arranged on 


Geonce Bizcur. their respective lands, ready for the word to 
On behalf of the committee, ||5t2™t, Was truly an interesting sight. Before 
ee pate Shek starting, the judges admonished the plough. 
Te et roe men not to hurry, though good time would 

TRIAL OF PLOUGHS. ‘be looked for. They then started, cutting 

‘a furrow not Jess than six inches deep, ner 
less than 12 inches broad. The excellence 
of the work in general, was the theme of 
every spectator. The oldest and most ex- 
perienced en the ground, declared they had 
never seen before such ploughmen and such 


Vor. l¥. 


This interesting affair came off by ap- 
pointment, on the third day of the exhibi- 
tion. The weather proved very unfavour- 
able, it having rained the whole of the fore- 
noon, yet this could not damp the ardor of 


the competitors, nor abate the interest of ; ' 
the spectators, who had assembled in spite work, and thanked their stars they had net 


oo _ . » |\to decide who was the best. The judges, 
of wind and weather, to witness the trial. tte teem feel om EGGS itoekk— beet ther 
Two of the judges, owing no doubt to the||)uoht to bear upon it ercat experience 
state of the weather, were absent, which Tineettioned dsaherteh ness and impar- 
induced wat chairman of the committee of tiality 
Superintendence, to suggest a postponement , 
of the match, but the ae ites, RFPORT. 
and the ambitious ploughmen, who had been|| The committee on ploughs and ploughing, 
in waiting two days, insisted upon exhibiting || respectfully report, that they attended to the 
their respective merits at once, upon the day/|/duty assigned them, and after the most par 
set apart for the occasion; whereupon the||ticular attention to the implements and ml 
two vacancies in the committee of judges,||nute examination of the work, award ® 
were then filled from the gentlemen pre-|| follows: 
cent, by the appointment of Mr. David|| ‘To D. O. Prouty, of Philadelphia, the first 
Whitall and Mr. Edwin Moore. The com-|| premium of $10, for his Flat Furrow Centre- 
mittee then stood—Aaron Johnson, of Dela-|| draught plotgh. 
ware county; John Hunter, Blockley, Phila-|} Tio Mahlon Smith, of Bucks county, the 
delphia county; Lewis R. Willard, Mont-||second premium of $5, for his plough, know® 
gomery county; David Whitall, Gloucester !! by the name of “ Smith’s Plough.’ 
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jor John Jones, whose untiring devotion to 
the good cause is far above all praise. This 
difficulty overcome, the ploughs were per- 
mitted to adjourn to the field, where it was 
proposed by the plough-makers present, that 
one only of the Centre-draught ploughs 
should be permitted to start. ‘This was ac- 
ceded to, provided that one only of the se- 
veral Concave ploughs present, should be 
permitted to contend; but this not meeting 
their views, two of the Centre-draught 
ploughs were at length permitted to start, 
and the work commenced. 

During the progress of the trial, another 
of the Centre-draught ploughs was put to 
work on an extra land, for the purpose of 
affording an opportunity to those who were 
desirous of testing its qualifications with 
their own hands; and here she won “golden 
opinions,”—the son of Major Jones, a fine 
lad 10 years of age, and not much taller 
than the handles of the plough, following 
her through several rounds without the 
least difficulty, and making excellent work. 
At length she was set to go completely 
alone, without the aid of any one to guide, 
to the admiration and astonishment of every 
beholder. 

At the conclusion of the trial, Major 
Jones reported as follows: “ The ploughing 
committee find it impossible to award the 
first premium to the Centre-draught ploughs 
of Prouty & Mears, seeing that the premi- 
ums are intended for the ploughmen, and 
not for the ploughs; the Centre-draught 
ploughs being so perfect in themselves as 
not to require either holder or guide, but 
going quite alone, without the aid of 
either. They award the second premium 
to William Banks, Centre-draught plough, 
No. 54, as the second-best ploughman on 
the ground. The Farmers’ Cabinet fer 
one year, being awarded to every compe- 
titor.” Now, although there were not two 
opinions on the subject, as to the best 
ploughing—-in which term the character of 
the plough certainly comes in for a very 
large share of the credit due, but which 
seems to have been overlooked by most of 
the societies offering premioms “for the 
best ploughing,”’—yet as it was the duty 
of every competitor to bow to the decision 
of the committee, this was done accordingly, 
and thus terminated the ploughing match of 
the St. George’s Society, Delaware. 

Thus, within a few days, the Boston Cen- 
tre-draught ploughs, of Prouty & Mears, 
have contended at three matches, and been 
declared victorious in all; the last triumph, 
however, being considered the most bril- 
liant, and affording abundant proof “ that 
the trial of Jast year, at the St. George’s 


“To Crosdale Warner, of Bucks county, 
ast premium of $5, as the best plough- 

































To Hugh Young, the second premium o 
2: as the next best ploughman. 


The committee regret that they had not 
_migms to distribute to all the ploughmen, 
- i} were highly deserving; so much 

“shat they found it difficult to discrimi- 

.. They would make favourable men- 
_ of others besides those distinguished by 
‘omiums, but did they begin, they would 
. at a loss to know where to leave off. 
“hoy can only repeat the satisfaction their 
_veral performances afforded to your com- 
tee, and all who witnessed their skilful 

Aaron JOHNSON, 
Joun Hunter, 
Lewis R. Witiarp, 
Davin Wuira.., 


Epwin Moore. 
nising-Sun, Oct. 18th, 1844, 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
St. George’s Ploughing Match. 


Dear Srr,—Your readers may remember, 
that in the Cabinet for January last, page 
\83, | complain of an undue prejudice that 
wd been manifested for some years past 
wninst the Centre-draught plough, in the 
matches of the St. George’s Agricultural 
Society of Delaware, and express a deter- 
mination to be present at their next meet- 
ag, to wipe off the disgrace that had been 
nflicted, by bringing forward for competition 
w old, rusty and worn-out implement, that 
id, however, take a premium after all. 

The ploughing match the present year, 
was advertised to come off at Cantwell’s 
Drdge, on the 26th of October; the terms 
ofered were, in the first class, three pre- 
mums of $3, $2, and $1, for farmers’ sons 
under 21 years of age. Second class—“ free 
to all gcod workmen of any age or nation— 
that beautifully finished plough, which cost 
te Society, $20.” I accordingly attended 
‘he meeting, with several Centre-draught 
oughs, prepared to put their qualifications 
to the test of fair competition; when, imme- 
éately, “the beautifully finished plough, 
which cost the Society $20,” was with- 
‘awn, and the young men’s three premi- 
vms, of $3, $2, and $1, were thrown open 
or competition, “ free to all good workmen 
any age or nation.” A proposal was, 
‘owever, soon after made, to relinquish the 
oughing match altogether; and this would 
‘ave been carried, but for the determined 
ind strenuous exertions of that indefatiga- 
“¢ friend to agricultural improvement, Ma- 
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ee ce” 
meeting, was by far the strongest recom-||congratulated himself upon the high state wiycy, 
mendation the plough had ever before en-|)mechanic arts have attained among us, ¢),.), 
joyed.” The results of the three tria}s|| hundred and sixty years ago, the founder of 1)... , 
were as follow: | monwealth landed at New Castle, and th» sais 


Newcastle county, Del., October 12¢h,| 4e"°e of civilization that was at that time to ),. ‘ 
1844.—First premium, S20), best edge fur-|/°" te Ne nt city Now stands , 
rowing, awarded to William Banks, Prouty|\* 0" *" "7 Swen anish hovel, here and ;; 


& Mears’ Centre-draught plough, No. 5}. ee fe eee Of oUF coun 

° ° . . he, com : 
First premium, $10, best flat furrowing,||,,, dvanstien of Teune-tun, ender i pared y 

y a ’ v2 Divine birs 

awarded to John Newlove, I routy & Mears ‘ing, been one of almost uninterrupted prosperity y 
Centre-draught plough, No. 23. I remiuM) have now only to look abroad, and watch the s... 
$10, and Farmers’ Cabinet for one year, tions of our workshops, to perceive that - € 
awarded to William Banks, as the best | useful productions of art, we can not only aah sz 
ploughman. _Prouty & Mears’ Centre-| own wants, but can enter into competition yj.) », 
draught lough, No. 5}. ‘finest productions of foreign labour. From among sey 

Philadelphia Agricultural Society, Oct. ral thousand articles exhibited, the committee sejc: 
18th, 1844.—First premium, $10, for the) Afty-nine, which after careful examination, appea,, , 
best plough after trial, Prouty & Mears'} to be the most deserving, and awarded to them sijr-. 
Centre-draught plough, No. 23, John New- ae —_ iets and fifty-four others, cert 
love, ploughinan. cates of honourable mention were given. 

St. George's Society, Delaware, October 
26th, 1#44.—Second premium, 2, for the|| Tue Agricultural Society of Hamilton County. 6), 
second best ploughing, awarded to William)|has appointed A. Randall, editor of the Plough py 
Banks, Prouty & Mears’ Centre-draught||/ and Charles Whittlesey, formerly one of the Geolog 
plough, No. 5}. It being impossible for the}\cal Surveyors of the State, to make an Agriculturs, 
committee to award the first premium to aj|Survey of that county, and they have been for son 
plough so perfect in all its parts, as to goj)|weeks engaged in the undertaking. They propose : 
without guiding; the premiums being in-||sive the practice of different farmers and the result o: 
tended for the ploughmen, and not for the)|theit management, with something also of the natural 
ploughs. James Pepper. oe of eevee oe . = _ and fruits 

. : 0 e county. emuneration for the labour wil! bx 

Comer em S606: partly looked for in the sale of the Report. 


Pustic Barus.—It is proposed to establish | Tue editor of the Cultivator will accept thanks fir 


at London, four public baths, three on the)his Almanac, for 1845. In addition to what is 
Middlesex and one on the Surrey side of the|| usually found in these Annuals, we have several pages 
river, at an expense of £30,000. The annu- of valuable matter for the farmer. 

al charge to be met by those who use them; 

one penny for a cold, and two pence for a We have on our shelves for sale, ‘Dr. Daruiyo- 
warm bath, towel inclusive, being the rates lron'’s Fuona Cestrica: an attempt to enumerat: 
for the bathers, while at the wash-house all]||and describe the Flowering and Filicoid Plants of 
means for six hours’ washing, scrubbing, and Chester county,.in the State of Pennsylvania; with 
ironing, are supplied for two pence. It is'| brief notices of their properties and uses, in Medicine. 
expected that an establishment of this kind||Pomestic and rural Economy, and the Arts.” It con 
would soon support itself It has already tains an extensive Glossary of the principal botanica! 


stood the test of experiment at Liverpool.— eee = — ee lover of botany is 
London Spectator. is vicinity, this volume wi found highly inte 


resting. 
— ie in " ‘dl ‘ We have also, compiled by the same author, “ Reii- 
quie Baldwiniana: Selections from the correspondence 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, of the tate William Baldwin, M. D., Surgeon in the 


AND U.S. Navy.” We have heretofore spoken of this work 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOE. Dr. Baldwin was passionately fond of Natural [iis- 
tory, and his correspondence gives one a lively picture 

Puitapetpnia, Eveventu Montu, 1844. |/6f his pursuits. 


Tue Annual Exhibition of articles of eeaitiall AMERICAN apples, it is said, make quite a display 
manufacture by the Franklin Institute, continued, on the fruit stalls of London aud Liverpool. 
from the l4th to the 20th ult. It was held in the 
jnarge rooms of the Chinese Museum, which were both! We learn from the New England Farmer, of the (tb 
well filled and well arranged. Thousands of our citi-| inst., that the 2nd number of Colman’s Agriculture! 
zens were gratified with these evidences of skill, and we) Tour, has made its appeasance in Boston. We *ha!) 
eippose hardly an individual passed among them, but!/soon be ablé to supply our subscribers. 
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4 year ago, we suggested to our country friends the i occasion, would operate greatly to the advantage of 


perior convenience of a coal fire, to one of wood, in 
as farmer's kitchen. Our convictions are so strong 
aul this subject, that we recur to it again, and earn- 
aly recommend to every one, to make inquiry in re- 
scion to it. We are satisfied there is scarcely any 
rangement that would so much add to the comfort 
‘the domestic department, as a change in the kitchen 
‘oom wood to coal. The room would be kept warm 
sit night, and would consequently be found warm in 
cye morning: and the part of the family which rises 
very early, instead of going into a room to shiver and 
shake with cold, would find one already warm, and 
could go about their business in good humor and good 


spirits. 





“A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Land- 
wap Gardening, adapted to North America; with a 
view to the improvement of Country Residences, com- 
prising Historical Notices and general Principles of 
the Art, directions for laying out Grounds and arrang- 
ing Plantations, the description and cultivation of 
hardy Trees, decorative accompaniments to the House 
and Grounds, the formation of pieces of artificial wa- 
wer. Flower Gardens, &c., with remarks on Rural Ar- 
chitecture; by A. I. Downinea. ; 

Wiley & Putnam, of New York, have lately published 
a second edition of this splendid work. On its first 
appearance it met with a flattering reception. The 
author has in this edition re-written a considerable 
portion of the first part, and some modification of the 
principles of the Art has been introduced. A remark- 
able share of good taste and sound judgment runs all 
through it, and we know not so necessary a volume 
to the gentleman who would go advisedly to work, in 
the improvement and embellishment of his grounds 
and buildings. Numerous views of well known places 
in this vicinity are given: among them, is that of the 
late Nathan Dunn, at Mount Holly, N.J. It is for 
sale at this office, and also by J. W. Moore, Chesnut 
street. 

Ay error in the fifth line from the bottom, first col- 
umn, page 92, in last number of the Cabinet, article 
Madder, has been pointed out by the writer, who con- 
siders it of importance. For “ within,” read “with.” 

The error was not ours: it was in the copy from which 
we printed. 


In the communication on the Gap-F iy, on page 82, 
of our last Number, wherever estrus bovis occurs, read 
estrus ovis. 


Tue Constitution printed at Woodbury, N. J., speaks 
of an apple, New York Glory, raised by Samuel Spicer, 
of that vicinity, which measured sixteen inches around 
it, and weighed thirty ounces. This was larger than 
one lately exhibited by Joseph Fox, at the Horticultu- 
ral rooms in this city; it weighed one and three-quar- 
ter pounds. 





Tae Bucks County Agricultural Society held its first 
Annual Exhibition at Newtown, on the 24th of last 
month. The result appears to have given general sat- 
isfaction to the friends of agriculture, as well as an 
assurance that the strong interest manifested on the 


the county. The Committee on Stock, were gratified 
in being able to state, that “the display of domestic 
animals was unexpectedly fine, and of cattle espe 

cially, quite extensive.” A huge stalk of corn fifteen 
feet eight inches high, was exhibited, grown by Wilson 
Evans, of Solebury, from a grain found in a bag ot 
Java coffee: a large ear set eleven feet from the 
ground. The display of agricultural implements was 
very respectable; and the competition in ploughs was 
between Smith's and Prouty’s. A majority of th: 

committee decided in favour of the latter, “in conse. 
quence of its leaving the furrow loose and mellow, 
and susceptible of being put in complete order, with 
but little harrowing.” The ploughmen were so nearly 
perfect masters of their art, that the committee could 
not decide between them. From Samuel D. Ingham’s 
excellent Address, delivered on the occasion, we shall 
endeavour to make extracts in our uext number. 





We keep on hand at this office, dnd will supply our 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among 
which are 
THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- 


bound in leather; —Price $i 00 
YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- 

ner’s very valuable Additions; 2 00 
BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT; 2 00 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 74 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 3M 
DANA’S MUCK MANUAL: 60 


Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, 


half-bound, 8 vols. 7 6 
DOWNING'S Landscape Gardening, 3 50 
DARLINGTON’S Flora Cestrica, 3 00 
RELIQULZ BALDWINIAN#, 1 00 
BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 31 
BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 75 
SKINNER’S CATTLE DOCTOR, 50 
AMERICAN FARRIER, SD 
THE FARMER'S MINE, 75 


JOHNSTON'S Agricultural Chemistry, 2 


02 
wt 


HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 25 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 
_ ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 25 
s FAMILIAR LETTERS, 12) 


As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri. 
culture. 

Subscriptions will be received for Colman's Agri 
cultural Tour in England and on the Continent. 


wy We are prepared to bind books to order. 





Ir is said there are eighteen public Gas establish. 
ments in London, to supply the great metropolis with 
light; a capital of $14,000,000 is employed, yielding a 
net income of more than $2,000,000, per annum. One 
hundred and eighty thousand tonsa of coal are used, 
producing nearly 1500,000,000 of cubic feet of gas. 





1 SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 71 


The subject matter of which, may correspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, wil! be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten lines 
or less; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
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PHILADELPHIA SEED STORE, 
No. 23 MARKET STREET. 


M.S. Powett keeps a constant supply of Clover and 
Other Grass Seeds. Field Seeds, consisting of prime 
Seed wheat, Buckwheat, Millet, Oats, Corn, Rye, &c. 

ry} GARDEN AND BIRD SEEDS generally. 

July 15th, 1244. tf. 
PHILADELPHIA AGRICULTURAL, HORTICUL- 
TURAL, AND SEED WAREHOUSE. 


No, 1944 Market street, between Fifth and Sixth 
streets, South side. 


For sale as above, at wholesale and retail, a com- 
plete assortment of Farming tools, among which may 
be found Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, Grain 
and Seed Fans of various patterns. Corn-shellers in 
variety. Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk Cutters, eight 
different patterns, from $14 50 to $30. Corn-stalk Cut- 
ters and Grinders—Churns—C heese-presses, &c. Cen- 
tre-draught Ploughs « f eight sizes. Bill-hooks—Bram- 
ble Scythes—Grubbing Hoes—Axes and handles— 
Hatchets—Potatoe Hooks—complete sets of instru- 
ments for making capona. 

Garden, Grass, Flower and Field seeds, warranted 
fresh and true to name. D. O. Provuty. 


POUDRETTE—a valuable manugg—of the best qual- 
ity, prepared in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of 
the Farmers’ Cantnet, No. 50, N. Fourth street, or at 
the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coates’ 
street. Present price, $1 75 per barrel, containing 
four bushels—$5 for three barrels—$15 for ten barrels, 
or thirty cents a bushel. Orders from a distance, en- 


closing the cash, withcost of porterage, will be prompt- 
ly attended to, by carefully delivering the barrels on 
board of such conveyance as may be designated. 
Farmers to the South, and in the interior, both of this 
State and New Jersey, are invited to try the article. 
Asa manure for turnips, huckwheat, &c., it has been 
used to great advantage. The season for applying it 
to the wheat crop, is now at hand. Those who con- 
template using it this fall, would do well to secure it 
early. Josian Tatum. 


ry A FARM FOR SALE, CHEAp. 


SirvatTep in Newcastle county, Delaware, yin. 
west of Delaware City, in a healthy and rapidly 4 
proving neighbourhood, and convenient to a lar 
on the canal. It contains about 109 acres. p,, 
ther particulars inquire in Philadelphia, Parrj<), ade 
third door below Seventh street. 


Tue communication of Dr. Noble, on the first po», 
in relation to drilled wheat, claims the notice of ey... 
grower of this great staple. The land on which »,, 
experiments were tried, is located in the State of De, 
ware, north of the Chesapeake and Delaware Cans) 
on the road Jeading from Wilmington to the Summ). 
bridge. The wheat was of the Mediterranean varie, 


Tue quantity of rain which fell in the the Tey: 
month, (October,) 1644, was a very little more thay 
five inches, .......seseeeees asheqroasees 5.025 inches 

Penn. Hospital, 11th mo, 1st. 1844. 
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escph Rakestraw, Printer, 





